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LETTERS OF THE FIRST BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


REV. LUKE CONCANEN, O.P., AT ROME TO REV. 


ue WILLIAM O'BRIEN, PASTOR OF ST. PETER’S, 

if | NEW YORK, 1800. 

4 

’ | “Let these things be written unto another generation; and the people that shall be 
; . : created shall praise the Lord.”—Psalm 1o1-19. 


[From Archives of Baltimore.] 


Rome, Minerva, 22d February, 1800. 

My Dear FRIEND: 
Your kind letter of the 7th October, tho’ it conveyed very 
“3 little news regarding your own person, filled me, however, with 
* uncommon satisfaction, by removing the apprehension, I was under 
for yr. health, & existance, after all we had heard here of the 
Yellow fevers & pestilence that so long troubled that, otherwise, 
happy quarters of the Globe. Happy indeed has it been for you 
to be so far off from the dismal scenes, and horrid convulsions 
which agitated every part of Europe, this time past. May God in 
his mercy grant that they may be near to finish. Tho’ I have been 
spectator & sufferer during the sacrilegious depredation, & most 
tyrannical oppression of this devoted City, for almost nineteen 
months, yet I can not venture to describe even a part of the calami- 
ties we underwent: from the public papers you will have heard too 
much of them. Our present situation under the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment is far from being comfortable & I fear the coalized Cathe. 
Princes are very little disposed to restore to the future Pope his 
temporal domain. Our hopes are chiefly placed in the generosity 
& protection of the English, & Russians. Strange Metamorphosis 
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conscious of my inability for the awful Episcopal charge, I have, 
from the very beginning renounced the appointment. Tho’ my 
resignation cannot be accepted of till after the Election of the new 
Pope, yet I have no room to doubt but it will be readily admitted ; 
especially as I have forwarded, & recommended to the Cardinals of 
the Sacd. Congregation, a postulation received this week from the 
Canons, & Priests of the two united diocese, to which I am nomi- 
nated, in fact (?) of a most deserving Gentleman, a Mr. Arch- 
deacon, native of Cork, I am resolved to live, & die in the obscure 
and retired way of life, I have chosen from my youth. 

On receipt of yr. esteemed letter, I immediately translated it 
into Italian, & sent it, with additional remarks to my good friend 
Monsigt. Brancadoro, who is ill, & still keeps his bed at Venice. 
_I here send you his answer, his Secretary, Canonico Mazio. Docr. 
Carroll honoured me with a few lines at the end of yr. letter. Be 
pleased to present my humble respects & Compliments to his Lord- 
ship; & assure him, that it will give me particular pleasure to be 
honoured with his Commands. I can with veracity affirm, that 
there is no prelate under the care of Propaganda more esteemed by 
the Sacd. Congn. than his Lordship most deservingly is. In my 
letter to Monsigr. Brancadoro I remarked the usual & constant 
stile of the Prefects of the S. Congn., who never granted (nor in- 
deed ought, or can they), independent faculties to any Missionary 
Apostolic; it is therefore the worthy Bishop’s care to look to the 
Character & information of the Missionary’s, especially volunteers, 
who go out from Europe, before he grants them the usual powers. 
Docr. Troy commissioned in a letter of Decemr. last, to procure 
duplicates of the Briefs for Docr. Carroll’s Coadjutor; I solicited 
the business here; the Briefs have been renewed, and as I had no 
commission from Docr. Carroll to take them up, they were for- 
warded by one of the clerks of Propaganda (Abbé Argenti) & 
were sent to the care of Monsigt. Erskine at London. I hear that 
Fathr. McMahon is with you. 

I had an early & warm friendship for that once Dear Confrere, 
he has attempted to offend me; perhaps led away by misinforma- 
tion. I suppose him now better informed & penitent; & do for- 
give him. ; 

Poor Mrs. Satori, formerly Musgrave, of Philadelphia is in a 
dangerous state of decay. I go next week to Cevitavecchia to give 
her Spirl. assistance. 
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I beg my Dear friend you will write to me as often as you 
can, and believe me to be yr. 


ever affecte. & most huml. Servt., 


Br. LUKE CONCANEN. 
Addressed: 
To The Rev’d William O’Brien, 
New York, 
N. America. 


REV. LUKE CONCANEN, O.P., AT ROME TO BISHOP 
' CARROLL, 1803. 


Rome, Minerva, 20th December, 1803. 
My Lorp: 

Had yr. Lordship known the particular pleasure I feel in being 
honoured with yr. Correspondence, and Commands, I presume you 
would be so good as to confer oftener on me the honour of both. 
I promise that you shall ever find me faithful & most attentive to 
the Confidence & business you may be pleased to entrust me with, 
& I will cheerfully & disinterestedly concur with my old friend & 
school-fellow Rd. Mr. Connell in minding yr. Concerns here; par- 
ticularly when his gouty indisposition may keep him confined. I 
enjoy, thanks be to God, perfect health in my ripe age of 56 years; 
& continue to do the business in this Court of almost all the Prelates 
of Ireland, of some of the Apost. Vicars of England, & of the 
Missions of S. Domingo, Martinica, Holland, &c., and therefore 
hope to prove active in service. 

On receipt of your most esteemed favr. of the 19th Septemr., 
I instantly made diligent inquiries concerning yr. letters & com- 
missions in the office & Registers of Propaganda; where I found 
that all yr. former letters had been answered, & all yr. demands 
fully satisfied yr. faculties, both ordy. & extraordy. have been con- 
firmed, & new ones added. A Sanatoria has been granted for 
such Dispensations as required it. All yr. other petitions, with the 
power of reciting some new offices, were also granted. The Orig- 
inals, & a Duplicate of all these Rescripts were at different times 
sent off by our friend Mr. Connell, who unluckily, tho’ thinking to 
do well, entrusted them to the care of some English travelers, that 
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passed here, & after, must have neglected to forward them from 
England. . 

I demanded a Triplicate copy of all the afore said papers; but 
on finding that Abbé Connell had dispatched one the 26 of August 
last, thro’ Mr. Philip Filicchi of Leghorn, I suspended troubling the 
Sacd. Congn. till I shall have the pleasure of hearing again from Yr. 
Lordship; for I must suppose you'll have received this third copy. 

I long to hear of Yr. having established an Hierarchy in that 
happy Country, & of having the satisfaction of greeting Yr. Lord- 
ship as Archbishop of Baltimore. I am confident that this project 
wd. tend to the benefit & increase of our holy Religion; & wd. be 
the means of providing more Missionaries for yr. good people. 

The Revd. Mr. Gallagher has never appeared here, nor will he, 
I dare say, be so bold as to come hither with his empty Complaints. 
It is the style of this Court, never to reject any Appeal that is 
given in. Yet I have the consolation to assure you, that yr. Meritts 
& Character are held in such esteem here that it wd. be almost 
impossible, the Sacd. Congregn. wd. take any step that could be 
displeasing to you. 

It is happy that yr. refractory Gentleman Mr. Galagh closed 
of his own accord, & has so saved you the trouble of proceeding 
canonically against him. 

A Mr. Fenwick, an American of my order proposed sometime 
back, his plan, & wish for establishing a Convent. or College in 
some part of that Country, I remitted him to Yr. Lordship’s Will 
& determination on this plan; which if favourable, he will have 
every due Encouragement from this quarter. 

I am of opinion that you might prevail upon Cardl. Borgia, to 
maintain & educate for yr. mission two Youths in some College in 
this City, tho’ that of Propaganda be not yet reéstablished; or else, 
his Emce. could be prevailed upon to allow you a subsidy for sup- 
porting some Students in your Seminary there. In your next letter 
to him be pleased to expose the scarcity there is of labourers in that 
part of the Vineyard of the Lord. I'll expect the pleasure of hear- 
ing soon from you, & remain with the highest Esteem, & sincere 
Respect, Yr. Lordship’s 

- Most Obedt. & faithful Servant, 


Br, LuKE CONCANEN. 
Rome, Minerva, 20th Decemr., 1803. 
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BISHOP CONCANEN OF NEW YORK FROM LEGHORN 
GIVES IMPORTANT INFORMATION FROM 
ROME TO ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 


LeGHorN, 23d July, 1808. 

Most Hon?. & Dear Lorn: 

This is the third time I venture to give you an Accot. of what 
has been done at Rome for the benefit of our holy Religion in N. 
America; of the high Esteem & credit yr. Grace is justly held in by 
that court; & of the honourable attention & deference paid to all 
yr. proposals. I am confident you will be fully satisfied when you 
receive the important papers, whereof I am the bearer, except in 
one point, which is the unhappy choice, made in my Person for the 
See of New York. I mentioned, in my former letters, what a 
sacrifice I have made, & how reluctantly I accepted of the awful 
charge; tho’ otherwise desirous, were I not so advanced in years, 
of serving in a lower rank, the Mission in the U. States where there 
is such a pitiful want of labourers, but I was forced to obey the 
Will of the Holy Father, and tho’ scarce recovering from a long | 
& dangerous Illness, after having been consecrated at Rome, I set 
off from that City the third of last month; & am here waiting ever 
since an opportunity of embarking in some Port in N. A. There 
is a ship here ready to sail for New York, but she is detained, and 
with utmost regret, I fear I cannot start from hence before next 


spring. I felt the strongest impulse, to venture thro’ France to 


profit by the parlamentry vessel that is to sail from Port-Orient; 
but after consulting many prudent & intelligent persons, I find it 
would be too probably riskquing, either my person to be seized, or 
at least my papers; matters being now on a bad footing with 
Rome. The loss of these papers would be too sensible to you, to 
me, & to the interest of all the Cathe. Church of N. America. I 
must therefore wait with patience till an occasion may offer of 
sailing from some Italian Port. In my letter of last March I 
acquainted yr. Grace, that the persons you recommended were 
promoted. Docr. Mich. Egan to the See of Philadelphia, which 
takes in Delaware, & part of New Jersey. Dr. John Cheverus to 
Boston, & the Provinces of New England. Dr. Flaget to Bards- 
town, comprehending the Provinces of Kentucky. Tennessee, & 
the great extent near the Ohio, just as you marked out in your last 
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letter to Propaganda. New York takes in the Eastern part of 
New Jersey. And to the Metropolitan See of Baltimore are in- 
corporated, for the present, all the Provinces to the East down to 
Georgia inclusively. I say for the present, because Propaganda 
expects there will be other new Episcl. Sees soon erected, & there- 
fore a reservative clause is inserted in the Bulls, regarding the 
annexed Provinces. You & your successors the Archbishops of 
Baltimore are to enjoy the use of the Apostl. Pall, in perpetuum. 
I carry with me yrs., and flattered myself to have the honour, next 
Sept. or October, of assisting at a splendid function in investing 
you with that sacred ensign; & the Consecration of the three new 
Bishops. Revd. Charles Nerink is appointed administrator Aptiens 
of the See of N. Orleans; provided you think it proper, with ample 
faculties you can communicate to him. Amongst others that of 
conferring the Sacramt. of Confirmation. I have some private 
instructions both for him & yr. Grace. As no acct. has come to 
Rome for many years, from the Mission in the Antille & adjacent 
Islands, you are impowered to constitute one, or more Apostl. 
Delegations or Visitators for 6 places with ample faculties for each 
of them which I hold with the other papers. All your spiritl. facul- 
ties have been confirmed & greatly amplified. Do the charity to 
acquaint & letter Docr. Lambert of Newfoundland that I have got 
his spd. powers renewed & increased; he can appoint any priest he 
chooses to administer Confirmation within his District. I haven’t 
heard from my old Confrere from Kentucky for a year or more. 
It will be agreeable to them to know that the General of the 
Dominicn, Order with a special Rescript & Indulto of the Pope. has 
delegated to me all his jurisdiction powers, & faculties both ordiny. 
& extraordy. over all the Domicans of N. America & of the Islands, 
& even of the Spanish & Portuguese Continent, that cannot easily 
communicate with Rome. How much do I wish you could let me 
know what articles youd. like to have from Europe, that I might 
supply you with them. How many things may I want myself after 
my arrival in America, Which I don’t think now necessary. I have 
however purchased a competent assortment of Pontifical Robes, 
books, & sacred vases, & church ornaments, all weh. I have allready 
destined, by Will, for the Bishop protempore, of New York. I 
requested yr. Grace, in the former letters to be pleased to arrange 
matters in the best manner you can for my settlement in that 
Diocese & to appoint a Vicar with all the necessary pow [torn out] 
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you and I can delegate to him. I .. . the pleasure of a letter dated 
last Apl. from my Dear Sir Daniel McHenry. Be pleased to tell 
him that I’ll insist on the paiment of the quarter of oisters he prom- 
ised to regail me with at Baltimore; for which with a prophetic 
spirit he pledged himself, when taking our walks together near the 
beautiful Cascades a Tivoli. I cannot by this occasion write to my 
old friend & confrere Revd. Mr. Willm. O’Brien as I wd. earnestly 
wish to do; but beg of you to assure him of my regards & affection. 
I am under many obligations to the amiable Messers Purviance who 
on yr. acct.—me many civilities, I am to dine with them this day; 
and they do me the agreeable favour, of forwarding to Port Orient, 
this letter. I dared not trouble them with another for R. Mr. 
O’Brien. You wd. scarce believe what joy and comfort it has 
given the poor P. [ope] circumstanced as he is to have erected the 
new Epl. See in N. America. I am to give you his Compts. & 
Benedn. I entreat yrs. & yr. good prayers, that I may arrive one 
day to assure you in person how respectfully I am, My most Hond. 
Dr. Lord. 

Your Affect. & Obednt. Servant, 


RIcHARD LUKE CONCANEN. 
To Most Rev». Doctor J. CARROLL. 


BISHOP RT. REV. LUKE CONCANEN, O.P., TO BISHOP 
CARROLL, 1808. 


Lecuorn, 26th July, 1808. 
Most Hon>. Dr. Doctor: 


If ever the present should reach Baltimore with the American 
Parlimentry vessel, that is, according to what I hear, to set sail 
from Port L’Orient as soon as a final answer will be given to the 
American Minister at Paris; & if ever it should be consigned to 
you by a Mrs. Sommers of Philadelphia who came here with me 
near two months ago from Rome, I intend it as a justification on 
my side both to you, & to every other person in America who may 
be anxious for my arrival there, I intend it I say as a justification 
for my not having followed the example of this lady in setting out 
from hence, as she did about two weeks ago, for the said Port, in 
hopes but without any certainty, of getting a passage on board of 
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the above mentioned vessel. Many indeed & weighty are the rea- 
sons, that have deterred me from following her example. In the 
first place you are to know that when I left Rome I was but just 
recovered from a most violent Diarrhcea, which from the month of 
Octobr. to the middle of March last had worried me continually, 
& in so terribly a manner, that I was very near given over by the 
Physicians, & of this disorder I continue still to feel the baneful 
effects, in a swelling & weakness in my legs. The distance of this 
place from Port L’Orient is not less, on a moderate computation 
then one thousand miles. Now I leave you & every other reason- 
able person to judge, if it would have been prudent for me, in my 
present situation, to venture on so long & fatiguing a journey, & to 
venture upon it in this season, the hottest of the year, & to go 
through it with all haste & expedition, as would have been necessary 
in order to arrive in time befor the departure of the vessel... Might 
I not have feared in all probability a return of my illness? Anda 
return of it I must tell you, tho’, Physicians have advised me to 
beware of, as I would beware of death itself for according to them, 
it would infallibly prove fatal to me. In the second place if I 
went, I should have carried with me the bulls, & the other papers 
& things of no small moment, given me at Rome for you, & for 
others In America. Put to carry them with me, would have been 
the same as to expose them to an almost inevitable seizure & loss. 
For it was not to be hoped that in passing thro’ so many towns in 
France, as I should be obliged to do in so long a journey, I would 
be so lucky as to escape all perquisition, & to get off with out 
having my papers visited & examined, & in case of examination, 
I should have feared either a total loss of them, or at least such a 
lost of time in getting them back as would prevent my arrival in 
time for the departure of the vessel. But I should have feared most 
a total loss of them as unhappily subsists at present between the 
Pope & the Emperor a misunderstanding, which it is generally 
believed, will soon end in a formal rupture, & in this case, no 
paper from Rome will be permitted to pass thro’ France on any 
accounts & would render the bearer liable to imprisonment. In 
the third place, I should have left behind me. all my baggage in 
consequence all my books, all my church vestments, missals, sacred 
vessels & everything else, necessary for the service of the altar, & 
for officiating as a Bishop, all which I have here with me. Lastly 
in going thro’ France I would endanger my person, as most prob- 
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ably I would meet with the same fate, all the other subjects of his 
British Majesty have met with, without distinction, in the same 
Kingdom, in being arrested, & detained there as prisoners of war. 

Now not one of the above reasons could have pleaded against 
Mrs. Sommers’s going, but with me they have all pleaded most 
strongly for not stirring; & you, I am sure & every other prudent 
person will allow that I have done well to let myself be ruled 
by them. 

Besides the above reasons, there are others, still which clearly 
. . | the unadvisableness of so long a journey thro’ France. Such 
are the uncertainty of arriving at Port L’Orient in time, the uncer- 
tainty of getting a passage on the vessel in view, or on any other 
there; & lastly the no small fear there is at present of an imminent 
rupture between the United States & France; & on this happening 
the fear also of an immediate arrest of all the Americans & their 
detention as prisoners of war. But on these reasons I make no great 
stress, they being common to me & to Mrs. Sommers & founded on 
a less certain basis then the others above cited which plead solely 
in my favour, for my not having gone with her; & which reason 
I have thought myself bound to make known to you, & thro’ you, 
to all those, who may be particularly anxious & impatient for my 
arrival, being well sensible that it would be a most cruel disappoint- 
ment especially to you to see Mrs. Sommers- arrive in your harbour 
without me, & without even a letter from me assigning the reasons 
of my not having ventured with her. 

These are the sentiments of my best friends & this the Apology 
I deem necessary to submit to you with assurances of my most 
humble Respects & sincerest esteem, with which I have the honor 
to be, Yr. most Obedt. & hum. Servant, 


RicHARD LUKE CONCANEN, 


Bish. of New York. 
Leghorn, 26th July, 1808. 


Rev. Luke Concanen, O.P., was consecrated the first Bishop 
of New York at Rome, 24th -April, 1808. He never reached his 
See owing to the political complications set forth in the above 
letter. He died at Naples, June 19th, 1810. 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOTES 


“We [Catholics] came but yesterday and yet we have filled 
your cities, your towns, your fortresses, your council halls, your 
tribunals. We leave you only your temples.” [Tertullian.] 





“ And there are some of whom there is no memorial, who are 
perished, as if they had never been; are become as if they had 
never been born and their children with them.” [Ecclesiasticus, 


XLIV, 9.] 


“Tt seems to me, Hinnissy, that this here thing called bi- 
ography is a kind iv an offset f’r histhry. Histhry lies on wan 
side, an’ bi-ography comes along an’ makes it rowl over an’ lie on 
th’ other side. Histhry says a man is nearly a Gawd; bi-ography 
says he’s on’y a poor kind iv a man. The historyan says, go up; 
the bi-ographer says, come down among us. I don’t believe ayether 
iv thim.” [Mr. Dooley.] 


“ History is philosophy teaching by example, and I believe that 
the study of general history develops the mind, enlarges the ex- 
perience and cultivates the heart, and is to my mind the most useful 
and fascinating of all studies.” [Thomas S. Lonergan, Historian 
of Columbian Assembly of New York.| 





“Truth enjoys serenely her own immortality.” [Bancroft.] 


A BURNING SHAME. 


“Tt is a burning shame to the Catholics of the United States 
that the history of the early pioneers of the Faith is yet tobe written. 
[Bishop Gilmour, Cleveland, to Rev. A. A. Lambing.] 





“Do not believe an author unless the story he relates be prob- 
able, accompanied by such circumstances as might reasonably attend 
the transaction, unless he is corroborated by others who speak on 
that subject.” 

[Judge John Joseph Henry of Lancaster, Pa., to his children 
in his “ Account of the Hardships and Sufferings of the Band of 
Heroes who Traversed the Wilderness in the Campaign Against 


Quebec in 1775.”] 
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CATHOLICS ABOVE ALL OTHERS. 


Catholics above all others are bound by the purity and sincerity 
of their patriotic efforts, to preserve the country from revolution 
and to maintain the Constitution and Union in all their integrity. 
[Phila. Catholic Herald and Visitor, Aug. 4, 1860.] 


PASTORS SHOULD BE HISTORY RECORDERS. 


“Tt is much to be desired that every local pastor, whether a 
skillful writer or not, should, to the best of his power, collect all 
the written or oral reminiscences concerning the early history of 
his own congregation and the neighboring ones. Even if records 
in desultory memoranda, they will be of great service to the future 
historian; particularly if the authorities on which they have been 
received be likewise given. 

“ But the pastor will do a much greater work if he will write 
them or have them written out in such form that they may be pub- 
lished in the neighboring Catholic paper, or even in a secular 
journal. They will be interesting and edifying reading; they will 
stimulate others to collect and publish similar memoirs, and they 
will give an opportunity for criticising and either correcting or 
confirming by a comparison of evidence.” [Archbishop Elder to 
Rev. A. A. Lambing.] 


UTTERLY INEXCUSABLE NEGLECT. 


“Tt must be said, I fear, with shame, that so far as is con- 
cerned a care for the past, we Catholics have, as a rule, shown a 
grave neglect, an utterly inexcusable neglect for some of our best 
and holiest interests. . . . In cherishing true historical studies we 
will aid morality; in aiding morality we will foster religion; in 
fostering religion we will promote the best interests of our father- 
land and thus the better Scholar, the more earnest the Christian 
and the nobler the Patriot.” [Rev. Thomas A. Middleton, O.S.A.] 


ROGER WILLIAMS AND “ POPERY.” 


In Letters of Roger Williams, 1632-1682, by John Russell 
Bartlett, published by the Narragansett Club, Providence, 1874, 
pages 306-7-10, are letters showing the detestation in which Wil- 
liams held the Catholic Church, the Pope and the Papacy. 
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FATHER PINET. 


The Chicago Historical Society has in press “ Father Pierre 
Francois Pinet, S.J., and His Mission of the Guardian Angel of 


Chicago, 1696-1699.” 


IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


“In Colonial times the Catholics were nowhere admitted to 
equal rights with their fellow citizens, either by law or by custom, 
except in Pennsylvania alone, and even there the liberal views of 
Penn were not fully carried out.” [Rev. A. Lambing in the Ave 
Maria, Oct. 1, 1881, page 788. ] 


“EXAMINED ALL THE CEMETERIES.” 


The Abbé Robin, Chaplain to the army of Rochambeau on the 
march from Boston to Yorktown in 1781, expresses the belief that 
the Americans “ must be comparative short-lived.” He examined 
all the cemeteries in Boston “and from the ages on the tombstones, 
he found a majority had scarcely reached fifty, very few that of 
sixty, scarcely any of seventy and I saw no record of any who had 
died at a more advanced age. Since then I have examined all the 
cemeteries which lay on our route from Boston to Williamsburg, 
and have found the same results.” 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY AND RELIGION OF THE 
CANADIANS. 


When Montreal capitulated to General Montgomery, Novem- 
ber 12, 1775, the General engaged: 

“The Continental army have a generous disdain for every act 
of oppression and violence; they are come for the express purpose 
of giving liberty and security. The General, therefore, engages on 
his honor to maintain in the peaceful enjoyment of their property 
of every kind, the individuals and religious communities of the city 
of Montreal. 

“The inhabitants, whether English, French or others, shall be 
maintained in the free exercise of their religion. 

“ The General hopes to see such a virtuous Provincial Conven- 
tion assembled, as will enter with zeal into every measure that can 
contribute to set the civil and religious rights of this and her sister 
Colonies in a permanent foundation.” 
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A POPISH TYRANT. 


Governor Dinwiddie in urging the Assembly of Virginia in 
1756 to active war measures warned them of the alternative of 
“giving up your liberty for slavery, the present religion for the 
grossest Idolatry and superstition, the legal and mild government 
of a Protestant King for the arbitrary Exactions and heavy oppres- 
sion of a Popish tyrant.” [Dinwiddie Papers II, p. 515; N. & C. 
His. Am., Vol. VIII, p. 307.] 


TEXAS MISSIONS. 


Cavo Pedro Andros Los Tres Siglosde Mejico durante et 
Gobiemo Espanol Hasta los entrador del Ejercito Irigarante. Pub- 
licador con notas y suplemente por C. M. Bustamento. 4 Vols. 
Mexica, 1836-38. 

Has account of Missions of Texas. 


FOUNDING THE CHURCH AT TRENTON, N. J. 


Rev. M. Carr of St. Augustine’s church, writing to Bishop 
Carroll,—letter without date of year or month,—said: 


“T have to communicate to you a plan of Don Viar’s, Mr. 
Sartori and other Gentlemen settled at Lamberton in the vicinity 
of Trenton for purchasing a Lot on weh. there is a large store that 
with little expense may be converted into a Chapel sufficiently large 
for them and the neighborhood about wherein there is a number of 
Catholics. Mr. Viar says, ‘We are going immediately to buy the 
store & lot to put the whole in order with the pews. We only want 
the necessary license to undertake the business and to open a Collec- 
tion here, in the Havanna and in Vera Cruz three Copies will there- 
fore be requisite, it is also necessary to appoint in Trenton two 
Trustees, three in your City and we two make seven, wch. Body will 
be sufficient for the purpose.’ I have assured those Gentlemen that 
I would Communicate the Contents of their Letter to you, without 
whose approbation nothing was to be undertaken.” [Archives of 
Baltimore, unindexed. | 

The letter is postmarked “PH 24 No.,” meaning no doubt 
Philadelphia, November 24th—but no year is given. I think the 
year was about 1800-1. 

Don Viar was the Spanish Consul. 
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FATHER MEURIN. 


Father Sébastien L. Meurin was the last of the French-Cana- 
dian Jesuits in Illinois. His correspondence with Bishop Briand, 
fourteen letters, dated from 1767 to 1775, is in the archives of the 
Archbishop of Quebec. 


EARLY BAPTISM AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Rev. Bernard de Borniol, a French refugee priest, on April 
15, 1798, with consent of Rev. Leonard Neale, Vicar-General of 
Bishop Carroll and pastor of St. Mary’s at Philadelphia, at Trenton 
baptized Mary Jeanne Lucille, daughter of Jean Baptist Drouillard, 
native of La Croix de Bouquets, San Domingo, and Frances Alex- 
andra de Ra for La] Maignere, father and mother. Sponsors, 
Jerome Francis de Spinose, represented by Vincent Amedee 
Drouillard and Jean Amelia Drouillard. 

The baptism was at the home of the Drouillards at Trenton, 
as there was no Catholic church in the place. 

On May 6, 1798, Father Borniol at Trenton baptized Clemen- 
tine Prudence Fortunée, born April 2oth of Monsieur Fournier, 
“procurer” at Port au Prince in San Domingo, and Frances 
Clementine Sollée. [Records A. C. H. S.] 


FATHER PICOT IN JAIL FOR DEBT. 


On August 10, 1833, Rev. L. Picot, Pastor of Vincennes, 
Indiana, from 20th March, 1831, to October 6th, 1833, was im- 
prisoned for a debt of $50 by W. Miense and W. Johnson. He 
wrote Rev. Robert Abell: “The Sisters went security and I was 
released from confinement; whilst all that went on none of the 
trustees, none of the congregation made a motion towards my 
release.” [Archives of Notre Dame.] 


PURITANS TO MARYLAND. 


The persecuting laws which were passed by the Virginians 
against the Puritans made the latter emigrate in considerable num- 
bers to Maryland, that-they might enjoy, under a Popish proprie- 
tary, that liberty of conscience, of which they were deprived by 
fellow-Protestants. [Gordon’s His. Am. Rev., I, p. 54, N. Y. Ed., 


1801. ] 
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ATHEISM UNKNOWN. 

Benjamin Franklin, in Paris in 1784, in a tract giving “ In- 
formation to those who would remove to America,” said: “ Atheism 
is unknown there; Infidelity rare and secret, so that persons may 
live to a great age in that country without having their piety 
shocked by meeting with either an Atheist or Infidel.” 










SLAVERY. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton introduced into the Senate of 
Maryland a Bill for the gradual abolition of Slavery, which, 
although it failed to pass, affords additional testimony, if such 
were needed, to the sagacity and statesmanship of its author. [Hon. 
Charles E. Phelps’ Oration r5oth Anniversary of Founding of 
Baltimore, p. 44.] ; 











“ CURSED” HIS FATHER’S FAITH. 
““ CATHOLIC HERO HONORED.” 





Such-is the heading in Catholic papers of account of the un- 
veiling of a bronze tablet to General John Sullivan in the State 
House at Providence, Rhode Island. © 

Sullivan was not a Catholic. Though his parents were Cath- 
olics he denounced “ the cursed Religion” of the Canadians. 










ARCHBISHOP MARECHAL. 


Rev. Ambrose Maréchal arrived from France at Baltimore 
June 24, 1792; recalled to France by Rev. Superior Emery, he left 
Baltimore in June, 1803; was at Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia ; 
baptized on July 2, 3 and 4, 1803; returned to Baltimore August 
18, 1812; consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore December 14, 1817; 
died in 1828. 








“BUT A FEW RUINS.” 


Maryland in 1691 contained a population of 25,000, the ma- 
jority of whom were Protestants, but not Episcopalians. The seat 
of government was transferred from St. Mary’s, mainly because it 
was the stronghold of Catholicity, and henceforward that original 
settlement of Maryland pilgrims declined, until nothing now remains 
to mark the spot but a few ruins and a Protestant church built at 
Catholic expense out of the materials of the first Catholic church 
in the Province. [O’Gorman’s His. Church, p. 235.] 
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“EXCEPT PAPISTS.” 
“You are to permit a Liberty of Conscience to all persons (ex- 
cept Papists).” [Instructions to Gov. Francis Bernard, of New 
Jersey, 1758. Page 66, New Jersey Archives, Vol. IX.] 


WASHINGTON CITY AND CATHOLICS. 


Washington City was built partly on ground owned by Daniel 
Carroll, who was one of the Commissioners appointed by Washing- 
ton. It was planned by L’Enfant and built upon the improved 
plan of James Reed Dermott. Its first Mayor was Brent. All 
Catholics. 

The President’s House was planned and built by James Hoban, 
who also superintended the erection of the Capitol. Cornelius 
McDermott, Patrick McDermott and John Delahunty did the brick 
and stone work and John Kearney did the plastering. All Catholics. 


“ST. ANTHONY’S WILDERNESS.” 

A map of Pennsylvania by Lewis Evans, 1799. The Blue 
Mountains or Kittatinny Mountains and the Tuscarora Hills. The 
space between is called St. Anthony’s Wilderness. The Juniata 
River flowed from it. 

Who gave it the name? Why? 


BISHOP CHEVERUS. 

The Annals of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation, p. 181, for 1821 records: 

“One of the clergymen invited on this occasion was the Right 
Reverend Bishop Cheverus of the Roman Catholic Church, who 
attended the services throughout the day and pronounced a benedic- 
tion at the dinner table.” 


MARGARET OF GALVELY. 

On September 20, 1764, Margaret McKinney of Galvely, Ire- 
land, wrote to Robert Dunn, Forks of the Brandywine, Chester 
Co., Pa., informing him that she never received the money which 
he wrote his father he sent. If he wrote her to come over to him 
with his daughter he should send her the money for the passage, 
but if not, he should send money for his daughter’s schooling. 
[Franklin’s Miscellaneous Papers, Am. Philos. Soc., XLVII, 21.] 
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“SEND US ROMAN PRIESTS.” 


A Memorial of the Illinois French to General Gage, Governor- 
General of North America, January, 1766, praying for a delay of 
nine months for the removal of their effects as the country had 
been ceded to England in 1763, stated they would be responsible 
for the fidelity of those who remained under the domination of His 
Britannic Majesty and “ these letters pray you to send them Roman 
priests from Canada.” [Transactions (1907) of Illinois His Soc., 
p. 221.] 


FIRST LETTER WRITTEN IN AMERICA. 


The first document written in America was the letter of Dr. 
Diego Alvarez Chanca, the physician of Columbus’ ship, relating 
his impressions of the new world and its political and commercial 
possibilities. It was written in 1494 on the second voyage of 
Columbus and first translated into English by Major R. H. Major 
of the British Museum for the Hakluyt Society in 1847. A new 
translation by Dr. Ybarra of the New York Academy of Sciences 
is preserved in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. It is 
published for the first time in the Journal of American History, a 
most beautiful publication issued by the Associated Publishers of 
America, New York and New Haven. It appears in No. 1 of the 
Third Volume, 1909. 

This extract is of Catholic historical interest. In relating 
Columbus’ arrival at San Domingo, Dr. Chanca states: 

“ My idea of these Indians is, that if we could talk their lan- 
guage, they would all become converted to our religion, for they 
do before the altars exactly the same things they see us doing, as, 
for instance, kneeling and bowing; singing the Ave Maria, or 
doing any other devotional exercises, and making the sign of the 
cross over one’s self. They all say that they wish to become Chris- 
tians, for in reality, they are idolators; having in their houses many 
kinds of strange figures. I asked them the meaning of those figures, 
and they told me ‘things of Turey,’ by which they meant ‘ of 
Heaven’; once I made pretence that I was going to throw those 
figures into the fire, and this action of mine grieved them so much 
that they began to weep. They believe that everything, no matter 
what, we have brought with us, comes from Heaven, and ™ 
called it Turey.” [P. 77.] 
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A SAN DOMINGO PRIEST IN MARYLAND, 1800. 


In 1800 Rev. Marcel Guillaume Pasquet de Leyde, “ priest and 
former almoner of the government and of the general hospital of 
Port-au-Prince, in San Domingo, now exile and missionary,” was 
in Harford County, Maryland. On July 3d of that year he was at 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. 


AN EARLY ILLINOIS CATHOLIC LEGISLATOR. 


“On the 15th July, 1846, at his residence in Calhoun Co., 
Illinois, Hon. John McDonald in the 51st year of his age. He 
was born in Chambersburg, Pa., and emigrated to the West in 
1824, was a resident of Calhoun Co. for sixteen years and during 
the last six years of his life was a member of the State Legislature. 
He lived and died in the faith of the Catholic Church.” [Catholic 
Herald, Aug. 13, 1846.] 


ARCHBISHOP BAYLEY. 


Rev. Roosevelt Bailey, late rector of the Episcopal church in 
Harlem, N. Y., has become connected with the Papal Church. We 
give him credit for honesty, which is more than we can say for 
those who teach and defend Popish doctrines and yet profess to 
believe the XX XIX Articles and call themselves Protestant Episco- 
palians. [Baptist Record, July 1843.] 

Mr. Bayley, formerly minister of the Episcopal church in 
Harlem, New York, has recently been to Oxford and Rome. The 
Evangelist says that he has been so smitten with the beauties of 
Romanism that he will come back to this country a Popish priest; 
and that a certain Congregationalist minister has also gone to 
Oxford and will probably follow Mr. Bayley’s track clear round. 
The sooner the better. [The Presbyterian, August, 1843.] 

This “ Mr. Bayley” died Archbishop of Baltimore. 


ST. PETER’S, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


On September 12, 1818, St. Peter’s Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was blessed at six o’clock in the morning by Rev. Patrick 
Kenny of Coffee Run, Delaware, being commissioned to do so by 
Rev. Lewis De Barth, V.G. Dedicated to the Apostle St. Peter 
under God. [Diary: Records A. C. H. S., IX, 72.] 
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BISHOP UPSAL OF GREENLAND AT LAKE MICHIGAN 
IN 1121. 

Father Craft who had been Chief of the Dakota Confederation 
of Indians in letters written in 1893-4 to Rev. John Geminer, now 
of Springfield, Minn., stated: “It is quite certain the Dakotas were 
near Lake Michigan, eight hundred years ago, as there they met 
Bishop Eris Upsal of Greenland, who had come there from Green- 
land about 1121.” 

“No doubt,” says Father Geminer, “ Bishop Upsal came to the 
western shores of Lake Michigan by way of the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes. According to Humboldt, the Norsemen had 
some of their principal settlements at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, and it was quite natural for them to follow that great water- 
way to its sources as the French did at a later period.” [Acta et 
Dicta: St. Paul Cath. His. Society, 1, No. 2, p. 222.] 


A PRIEST THE FIRST LIBRARIAN. 


Among the French Royalist refugees in America was Rev. Mr. 
Perigny, a doctor of the Sorbonne who was invited by Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton to reside at his manor at Dougheragen, Mary- 
land. When the first public Library was organized in Baltimore in 
1795, Bishop Carroll was prominent as one of its patrons and 
Charles Carroll was a member. Mons. de Perigny was made the 
first Librarian, and a number of receipts for the annual dues are 
signed “Geo. de Perigny.” Many of the books of this early 
“Library Company” are now in the Maryland Historical Society. 
[Rowland’s Carroll, II, 201.] 


COLONEL JOHN HANNUM. 


On March 23, 1793, Colonel John Hannum of Chester, Pa., 
gave the ground on which St. Agnes’ Church, West Chester, Pa., 
is built. 

His name appears in the “ List of American Officers who have 
violated their paroles, belonging to the State of Pennsylvania.” 
[Pa. in Rev., V, 671.] 

On May 6, 1778, Colonel John Hannum, of Chester, was 
appointed by the Pennsylvania Supreme Executive Council one of 
the Commissioners for the attainder of Traitors and vesting their 
estates in the Commonwealth. [Papers Rel. to Rev., 173.] 
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PIONEER PRIESTS OF GEORGIA AND SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


The pioneer priest of Georgia was the Jesuit Father Sedeno 
who, in 1568, took up his abode on Amelia Island with the lay- 
brother Baez who wrote a grammar of the Indian language and 
prepared a catechism. This implies the Indians were taught to read. 

Father Rogel, Jesuit, set up a mission on Santa Elena Island, 
Port Royal Sound, in 1568, is the pioneer priest of South Carolina. 
[O’Gorman’s History Church, p. 34.] 


BISHOP LORAS FOR PROHIBITION IN IOWA, 1855. 


Bishop Loras of Dubuque, Iowa, in Lenten Pastoral, 1855, 
had the following declaration of his Prohibition principles: ‘“ We 
request you for the interest of our holy religion and for the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of our Catholics, for whom you shall have 
to answer at the bar of the tribunal of God, to use publicly and 
privately all arguments in your power to persuade them to vote, on 
the first Monday of next April, in favor of the Iowa Liquor Law. 
This last measure may appear objectionable to some persons, but 
they must bear in mind that we are most unjustly accused of being 
careless about enforcing the practice of this holy virtue of Tem- 
perance, and that if we do not avail ourselves of this favourable 
opportunity to show our great esteem for anything that may coun- 
teract the heinous crime of intemperance, as this Liquor Law may 
do, we shall undoubtedly supply our enemies with some pretext to 
believe us guilty.” 

The result of this agitation was the ratification by the people 
of the Prohibitory law passed by the Legislature to restrict the 
sale of spirituous liquor. [Rev. Jas. Reardon, St. Paul, Minn. 
Seminary, Acta et Dicta, I, 201.] 

Bishop Loras had organized a Total Abstinence Society in 
Dubuque in 1839. [Jbid, p. 200.] 


FATHER GENIN. 


The Collections of the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, Vol. I, contains “ Leaves from Northwestern History,” by 
Linda W. Slaughter. It consists mainly of the records of missionary 
enterprises, particularly those of Father Genin, 1864 to 1890. 
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THE FLEUR DE LIS A CATHOLIC CATTLE MARK. 

A “fleur de lis” was the favorite device with the members of 
the Catholic Church in Maryland in the 17th century, just as “ St.” 
is a prefix to manor names or the name of natural features of the 
land there. 

For instance, St. Mary’s, St. Leonard’s, St. Inigo’s, St. Igna- 
tius’s. I perceive no instance, about the time of the 1698 rebellion 
in Maryland, in which the fleur de lis as a part of the cattle marks 
was adopted by any Protestant. It was part of the “ mark” of all 
of the leading “ Papists” of Maryland in early times, as Doctor 
Matthews, Colonel Evans, Doctor Gerrand, William Bretton, etc. 
[Phila. Ledger, July 28, 1907:] 


CATHOLICS IN NEW YORK, 1680. 


There were Catholics in New York City in 1680 whose identity 
is not now known. Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, two Labadist 
Ministers followers of Labadie, an Apostate Jesuit, who died in 
Denmark in 1654, record in their Journal published by the Brooklyn 
Historical Society: “ We are in every one’s eye and yet nobody 


knows what to make of us. Some declare we were Jesuits traveling 
over the country to spy it out, some that we were Recollects desig- 
nating where we held Mass and Confession. The Papists believed 
we were Priests and we could not get rid of them, they would have 
us confess them, baptize their children and perform Mass, and 
they continued in their opinion.” 


TWO CATHOLIC COMMANDERS FOR DELAWARE 
RIVER. 

Captain John Cassin, born in Philadelphia July 16, 1760, bap- 
tized at St. Joseph’s. He was son of Joseph Cassin, born in 
Dublin, Ireland, who came to Philadelphia in 1725. 

On January 16, 1800, he was appointed Lieutenant in U. S. 
Navy to rank from November 13, 1799. He commanded the naval 
forces in the Delaware River for the protection of Philadelphia 
during the War of 1812. [Records A. C. H. S., Vol. 1, p. 448.] 

As Captain John Barry during the Revolution was “ Senior 
Commander of the Port of Philadelphia,” it thus appears that 
Catholics commanded the naval forces protecting the City in the 
two wars with England. 
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FATHER HUNTER’S HOUSE. 


Rev. George Hunter, Superior of the Maryland Mission, 
resided at St. Thomas’, Charles Co., Md. He erected the Manor 
House which was considered monumental for its grandeur in those 
days. It was the most conspicuous mansion along the Potomac 
and travelers spoke of it in terms of admiration. General Lee 
writing to Lafayette during the War of the Revolution mentions 
the report “that Priest Hunter’s house had been burnt by the 
British.” 

That report was not true; the house was not burned down 
until about 1863. The foundation and walls are substantially identi- 
cal with those of the mansion when Father Hunter lived there from 
1749 and where he died in 1779. [Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., in Records 
A. C. H. S., June, 1906, p. 200.] 


RHODE ISLAND OR MARYLAND, WHICH? 
Religious Liberty was established in Maryland before the 


colony of Rhode Island was organized. 

Religious liberty was proclaimed and established in Maryland 
in 1634, and its reality is shown by the fact that as early as 1638 
a Roman Catholic offender was tried before three Roman Catholic 
judges, convicted and punished for interfering with the religious 
meeting of certain Protestants and speaking disrespectfully of Prot- 
estant ministers. 

As to Rhode Island, that colony was not established until 1636 
and its charter was granted in 1644. [Clayton C. Hall in Md. His. 
Mag., Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 363.] 


CATHOLICS IN MARYLAND, 1768. 


“Tn this Province one fourth part of the Inhabitants or more 
are Roman Catholics. Seven Church of England are erected and 
established and some missionaries are sent here. I presume one 
third part or more are Discenters of various denominations, but 
chiefly Presbyterians.” 

Rev. Elam Potter who graduated at Yale College in 1765 
traveled through the Southern colonies in 1767 and on his return 
gave Rev. Ezra Stiles, then pastor of a church at Newport, R. L., 
the result of his observations. Under date of August 22, 1768, are 
the above remarks. [Md. His. Mag., Sept., 1907, p. 286.] 
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PRESCOTT’S PREJUDICE. 


William H. Prescott, author of “Conquest of Mexico,” 
“Ferdinand and Isabella” and other works, wrote from Boston, 
September 14, 1844, to G. W. Green a long letter full of interesting 
details of his work, and referring especially to the sources from 
which he drew his material and the foreign translations of his 
works. 

“TI am much gratified with the prospect which you have of 
finding a way into the Vatican collection and I hope you may not 
be disappointed, though it would be an event to disinter the relics 
of the departed great from this ancient cemetery, which bigotry 
and fanaticism have locked up so carefully from eyes profane. 
. . . I shall be much surprised if they allow the work [Conquest of 
Mexico] to come out in the Papal States without a liberal expurga- 
tion of heretical matter. It is coming out in its primitive heretical 
form in German and Castilian, but the Index is a sterner barrier 
in Rome.” [Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, offered this letter 
for sale in Catalogue of January, 1907.] 


“NO POPERY” FOR PATRIOTS. 


The first Liberty flag hoisted in New York City in 1774 had: 

“No Popery!” the words of Janet Geddes, as she hurled her 
stool at the surpliced ministers in the High Church of St. Giles, 
Edinburg, Scotland, in 1637. [Harrison’s Stars and Stripes, p. 25.] 

It was because of the Quebec Act that the “ No Popery” howl 
ran through the Colonies. It established “ Popery” in Canada said 
the Patriots. They changed their tune in a few years, however, 
when the Colonies got into a tight place. Then they were glad to 
“have the assistance of a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
religion was professed,” as Washington in 1790 hoped they remem- 
bered. 


CATHOLICS IN MARYLAND, 1708. 


In 1708 the sheriffs of Maryland were required to report the 
number of Catholics in the Province. In a population of over 
40,000 only 2,974 Catholics were found, nearly one-half of them 
in St. Mary’s County, seven hundred in Charles County. They were 
in care of five Jesuit Fathers. [O’Gorman’s His. Church, p. 237.] 
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THE CATHOLIC “ AN AUDACIOUS MOCKERY OF 
RELIGION.” 


Robert Auchmuty, an eminent lawyer who defended Captain 
Preston and the British soldiers concerned in “the Boston Mas- 
sacre,” in writing to his sister from England, March 13, 1779, said: 

“.. . As to your French connexion, it has weaned the few 
friends you had in this country, irritated your enemies, and made 
all cool and indifferent persons join the latter. It has greatly 
strengthened the hands of Government, and probably in the end, 
will produce a severity against you, which will terminate extremely 
to your disadvantage. For the Amiericans to connect themselves 
with a people, whose faith and promises are no more to be relied 
on than the most glaring and notorious falsities, whose manners 
and customs are immoral, irrational, and destructive, whose gov- 
ernment is most unjust, arbitrary, and wicked, and whose religion 
is nothing more than an audacious mockery of Heaven, is a political 
manceuvre, which astonishes every true lover of civil and religious 
rights.” [Goodspeed, 65.] 


THE FIRST AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST. 


Father Antonio Montesinos, Dominican, one of the priests of 
the expedition under Vasquez de Ayllon, one of the judges of San 
Domingo, which sailed from Spain in June, 1526, was a man who 
deserves to stand in history by the side of Las Casas for he pre- 
ceded Las Casas in protest against the enslavement of the Indians. 
In San Domingo in 1511 he preached a sermon, “ very piercing and 
terrible,” telling his hearers they were living in sin; that their greed 
and cruelty were such that for any chance they had of going to 
Heaven they might as well be Moors or Turks. 

An apology and retraction was demanded. The next Sunday 
he declared that the Monks of his Order would refuse the Sacra- 
ments to any man who should maltreat Indians or engage in the 
slave trade. 

We feel like thanking God that the feet of Antonio Mon*esinos, 
the first of American abolitionists, trod the soil desecrated by the 
slavery of the white man during two hundred years, purified by the 
atoning blood of the slave-holder, redeemed and glorified by heca- 
tombs of Liberty’s soldiers. [O’Gorman’s History Church, p. 21.] 
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DIDN’T CONVERT THE POPE BUT HERSELF. 


Mr. George Hazlehurst in “ Echoes of Social Life in Old Time 
Philadelphia” in The Ledger, February 3, 1907, relates that house 
No. 320 S. Third, now used as a candy shop, was in 1800 the resi- 
dence of Turner Camac, a member of a distinguished Irish family. 

Next to Mr. Camac’s house was the residence of the British 
Consul, Mr. Peter, whose wife was a most extraordinary and singu- 
lar person, and many were the amusing stories circulated concern- 
ing her. She was Sarah Worthington, of Cincinnati, the widow of 
Edward, youngest son of Rufus King, and a greataunt of Nicholas 
Longworth, the husband of the President’s daughter. Among other 
things, Mrs. Peter, after she was a widow for the second time con- 
ceived the idea that she had received from Heaven a message to 
convert the Pope into a Protestant, and accordingly, after borrowing 
the necessary funds for the journey from her brother-in-law, James 
Gore King, she set out for Rome on her arduous mission. I can 
well recall the story told me by one of my aunts, who was in Rome 
at the time and who sat next to Mrs. Peter at a midnight Mass in 
St. Peter’s. In the middle of the Mass Mrs. Peter turned to my 
aunt, asking what her impressions were of the service. Of course, 
my aunt. being a Protestant, replied in the usual denunciatory lan- 
guage so common even among educated people at that time. Mrs. 
Peter made no reply, but three weeks from that night was seen 
walking barefoot in a religious procession, carrying a lighted candle 
through the streets of Rome. On her return to America she gave 
her property in Cincinnati to the church of her adoption, and ended 
her days as a religious devotee. 


“KNEELING IS IDOLATRY.” 


In the British Museum among “ Additional Letters” are the 
“ Letters of Stephen Goffe, preacher of the Regiment in the Nether- 
lands of which Lieutenant-General Vere was head to Sir William 
Boswell, 1633-1634.” Containing information of early life of 
Davenport, Colton and others. In one letter (f. 144) is the fol- 
lowing: “For that reason (because Colton convinced Davenport 
that kneeling is idolatry) Mr. Davenport hath absented himself 
every Sacrament day, which is once a month, since Christmas and 
Mr. Colton is going to New England.” [Guide to MS. of U. S. to 
1783 in B. M., p. 76.] 
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HAD PAPISTS THE PURE TRUTH THEIR ZEAL WOULD 
BE TRULY GODLY. 


Daniel Falckner came to Pennsylvania from Germany in 1694. 
In 1698-99 he was sent by the Pietists on the Wissahickon to 
Germany to induce emigration. There he issued the Curieuse 
Nachvicht Von Pennsylvanien. 

In it he says: “ At the present time God’s word is frequently 
and abundantly preached to the world, it is proclaimed in the 
churches, it is found in books, it is piped to us; it is sung to us; 
it is painted on the walls. Yet what happens? The majority pay 
no heed to it and the kings and nobles persecute it most deplorably, 
revile and destroy it. Sapienti Satis. 

“ Since the Reformation the complaint has steadily prevailed 
that the little evangelical flock possess so little of this earth in com- 
parison with the Papacy and unbelievers. Now what. is the reason? 
The sluggard, says Solomon, dieth over his own wishes. Mean- 
while the Papacy has fastened its hands and the authority of the 
Superiors. and their assistance with men and means, is never want- 
ing to spread their doctrines throughout the world, even under the 
greatest tribulations and suffering. Had they but the pure truth 
before them, then their zeal might be called truly godly. Yet they 
shame us in our Protestant Evangelical churches, in so far that we 
do naught but what we are forced to do. Oh! how placid our 
clergy have thus far rested in the beneficent institutions, which the 
Papacy had mostly founded before them, and the treasures which 
God gave them at the time of the Reformation were prematurely 
buried in the napkin. Therefore the Lord will again arouse them 
from their false resting place, more especially as mankind has in- 
creased so greatly in infidelity and crowd one another. Although 
war and pestilence destroys what it can find and reach. All of 
which the sainted Luther already feared, when he said among other 
things in his Tabletalk (folio 598), ‘I fear that Germany is be- 
trayed and sold, it is being drained of both money and people and 
indeed impoverished. Unless the Lord help us we are lost. It 
cannot continue thus, as it is now, but I do not perceive that it will 
better itself in the near future.’” [From reprint by J. F. Sachse, 
Philadelphia, 1905. ] 
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“TO PREVENT THE GROWTH OF POPERY.” 


In October, 1704, Maryland Assembly passed “An Act to 
Prevent the Growth of Popery.” 

“Whoever should baptize a child not of Catholic parents, 
should say Mass or exercise any ecclesiastical function, should 
endeavor to induce any of His Majesty’s subjects to come back or 
enter the Catholic Church, was to be fined fifty pounds and im- 
prisoned six months. A repetition of the offense entailed trans- 
portation to England, to be dealt with there according to the rigor 
of the laws against Popery. The same penalty was decreed against 
any Catholic keeping school or educating, governing or boarding 
youth. The Act further provided that if any Popish youth shall 
not, within six months after he attains his majority, take the oaths 
prescribed—oaths no Catholic in conscience could take—he shall be 
incapable of holding lands by descent, and his next of kin, if Prot- 
estant, shall succeed him; that any Catholic shall be incompetent to 
purchase lands. To send a child abroad to be educated in Catholic 
faith forfeited one hundred pounds.” [O’Gorman’s History, 


p. 236.] 
PATRIOTS—NOT PARTISANS. 


The Pastoral Letter of the Council of Baltimore, December 7, 
1884, said: 

“ We consider the establishment of our Country’s Independence 
the shaping of its liberties and laws, as a work of special Providence, 
its framers ‘ building wiser than they knew,’ the Almighty’s hand 
guiding them. And if ever the glorious fabric is subverted or im- 
paired, it will be by men forgetful of the sacrifices of the heroes 
that reared it, the virtues that cemented it and the principles on 
which it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue to the in- 
terests of self or party. As we desire, therefore, that the history 
of the United States should be carefully taught in all our Catholic 
Schools, and have directed that it be specially dwelt upon in the 
education of the young ecclesiastical students in our preparatory 
seminaries; so also we desire that it form a favorite part of the 
home library and home reading. We must keep firm and solid the 
liberties of our Country by keeping fresh the noble memories of the 
past, and thus sending forth from our Catholic homes into the 
arena of public life, not partisans but Patriots.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL TYTHES. 


The annexed is an extract from a letter of Benjamin Franklin’s. 

To whom he wrote does not appear: 
[ May? 1787 ?] 

Herewith you will receive a Copy of all our [?] Civil Constitu- 
tions. And you will see in them what little we have of Ecclesiastical 
Tythes, concerning which you enquire, are not in use among us. 
The Clergy in most of our States are entirely supported by volun- 
tary Contributions of their respective Sects; and all Sects have 
equal Rights as to the aforesaid for Exercise of their Religion. 
The separate States appear to be generally well Satisfied with their 
respective Constitutions . . . etc., etc. [From Franklin Papers in 
Library of Congress, Fol. 1852.] 


GENERAL GAGE, BRITISH COMMANDER, 1760, ASKS 
FATHER HARDING OF PHILADELPHIA FOR A 
PRIEST FOR THE ILLINOIS. 


General Gage, Commander of the British forces in North 


America with headquarters at New York, wrote to Father Harding 
of Philadelphia in 1760 requesting him to send a Priest to the 
Illinois country, which had recently passed under the control of 
Great Britain by the conquest of Canada. It was a strange request 
from a British official at a time when a Catholic Priest in England 
was subject to perpetual imprisonment merely for exercising his 
functions, and when the intolerant spirit and legislation of Governor 
Bellemont still dominated New York. But, it was a politic stroke 
to conciliate the old settlers of the Western Country, where, by the 
expulsion of the French Jesuits, the people had been left without 
the ministrations of religion. Father Louis Sébastian Meurin had 
managed to remain at his post, after the expatriation of his brethren, 
and as Shea says, “in the whole Mississippi Valley, the Brief of 
the Suppression [of the Jesuits] affected only this one lone Jesuit 
laboring manfully to keep religion alive in the Western wilds.” 
Father Meurin received notice of the Suppression from the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of New Orleans, although he exercised the facul- 
ties from the Bishop of Quebec, to whom he wrote a touching letter 
for adoption; he had applied for affiliation with the English Mission 
in the Colonies after the change of flag. [Woodstock Letters, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 1, p. 117.] 
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ABBE MORELLET AND FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin Franklin in writing on April 25, 1781, from Passy 
to the Marquis Turgot mentioned a machine for copying letters 
obtained for him in London but not paid for and asking that it be 
sent to him at Abbé Morellet’s. 

On May 25, 1781, he wrote Dr. Samuel Cooper of Boston that 
his letter in praise of Count d’Estaign had been translated by the 
Abbé Morellet and published. [See Biglow’s Franklin’s Works, 
VII, 244.] 

On December 10, 1788, Franklin, in Philadelphia, wrote the 
Abbé at Auteuil, France, relative to the publication of his corre- 
spondence and memoirs. [Ibid, X, 39.] 


MRS. BAKER “ RENOUNCES THE ERRORS OF POPERY.” 
Boston, March 15, 1773 


Died at Dover, February 23d, Mrs. Christian Baker. She was 
born there in March, 1688-9. When the town was taken and de- 
stroyed by the Indians in June following, she was carried captive 
with her mother to Canada, and there brought up in the Romish 
faith. Married and had several children. But upon her husband’s 
death a strong desire led her to return to the land of her nativity 
upon an exchange of prisoners in 1714. After return she married 
Capt. Thos. Baker, then of Northampton, where she renounced the 
Errors of the Romish Religion, and joined with the Church under 
the care of Rev. Mr. Solomen Stoddard. An attempt was made to 
recover her by Mons. Sigournet, a Romish Priest who sent a long 
and affectionate letter to her from Canada, which being laid before 
the late Governor Burnet, his Excellency wrote a_solid and judicious 
confutation of the erroneous Principles therein advanced. The 
number of her posterity of three generations, is seventy-two, of 
which fifty-seven are now living. [From Du Simitiere Papers, 
Philadelphia Library. ] 


INDIANS EXTERMINATED. 

On September 6, 1704, De Bienville, Governor of Louisiana, 
in writing to the French Minister, told of “his expedition against 
the Alibamos. The Coroas who killed a missionary and three 
Frenchmen have been exterminated by the Akansas, our allies.” 


[Can. Arch., 1905, p. 447.] 
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“POPE” OF “ROME” ON “TIBER” NOW WASHINGTON 
THE CAPITOL. 


Hugh T. Taggart of Washington, D. C., in a Paper on “ Old 
Georgetown” read before the Columbia Historical Society, May 13, 
1907, said: 

“ That the Washington ‘ Tiber’ had borne the name long before 
the City of Washington was ever dreamed of is shown by the fact 
that a patent was issued by the Colonial authorities of Maryland on 
May 13, 1664, to a facetious gentleman by the name of Francis 
Pope, for a tract of land called ‘ Rome’ situated on ‘ Tiber’ Creek 
and containing 400 acres. This tract fell within the lines of the 
City of Washington and the Capitol Building is situated upon or 
near it. Mr. Pope had, evidently, a desire to be known as ‘ Pope’ 
of ‘Rome’ on ‘ Tiber.’” [Records Columbian His. Soc., 11.] 


AN EARLY DELAWARE CATHOLIC WITH PROTESTANT 
DESCENDANTS—OF COURSE. 

“ Some two miles from the village of Warwick, Cecil Co., Md. 
(though on the Delaware side of Mason and Dixon’s Line), is a 
marble slab which bears this inscription: 

“* Here Lyes the Body of Mr. James Heath who was born at 
Warwick on the 27th of July, 1758, and died on the roth of Novem- 
ber, 1831, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Requiescat in pace.’ 

“ He was a zealous Catholic, as was also his son James Paul 
Heath who by will of 1745 left ten pounds to the presiding Priest 
at Bohemia. In the same will he requests Charles Carroll and 
Daniel Dulany to see that his sons are brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith and sent to St. Omer’s to be educated. 

“ Daniel Dulany was a Protestant whose daughter had married 
Heath. Their son, Daniel Charles Heath, though he had been 
educated at St. Omer’s, became ‘a fallen Catholic’ and as severe a 
master to his slaves as ever could be met with. He gave great 
trouble in 1773 to Father Mathias Manners of Bohemia, threaten- 
ing suits of ejectment and alleging that the land for the support of 
the pastor had been a gift from his grandfather and that such a 
gift for Catholic purposes was illegal. He lived and entertained 
sumptuously. His property frittered away. All the descendants of 
this once prominent Catholic family are Protestants.” [Rev. E. I. 
Devitt, S.J., in Records A. C. H. S., June, 1900, p. 210.] 
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TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO DOCUMENTS. 

In British Museum’s “ Additional Manuscripts,” 1756-60, 
f. 118, is “ Spanish accounts of missionary expeditions to Texas, 
1691-1692, and other papers relating to missionary settlements in 
Texas, 1715-1767.” 

In 1756-60 are Diaries of the journey of Father Francisco 
Garcés to the river Colorado, 1775, f. 117, and the journey of 
Father Pedro Font to Monterey in 1777, ff. 237, 303. 

The volume is “ Diario y Devroten de los Neuvas descuboi- 
mentos, de tierras a los numbos N, N. O Ete y Ote del Nuevo 
Mexico, por Fr. Silvestre Velez, Excelante y Fr. Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez, 1770-1776.” [Guide to U. S. MS. in British Museum, 


p. 101.] 
“There are others.” 


AN OLD BELL. 
The oldest part of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, St. Augustine, 
Florida, was built in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Four 
bells hang in niches cut in the upper part of the front wall. One 


of these is entitled to contest the right to first place for the oldest 
bell on the Continent. On its face is the inscription: 
SANCTE JOSEPH 
Ora Pro Nosis 
D. 1682 

[ Prof. David Y. Thomas, University of Florida, in Report Am. 
His. Asso., 1905, Vol. I, p. 341.] 

In countries where the New Year began in March, as pointed 
out by E. Gordon Duff, in his work on “Early Printed Books,” 
there is apt to be confusion with dates unless it is remembered, for 
example, that the 20th of January, 1490, is later than the 20th of 
December, 1490. The beginning of the year varied in different 
countries, and often in different towns. The four most usual times 
for its commencement were: Christmas Day, December 25th; the 
day of the Circumcision, January Ist; the day of Conception, March 
25th, and the day of Resurrection (Easter). The 25th of March 
was, on the whole, most common; but in dating any book exactly 
the rule for the particular town where it was printed should be 
ascertained. [Publishers’ Weekly, No. 1859.] 
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BISHOP DUBOURG AND THE BATTLE OF NEW 
ORLEANS. 


George Washington Parke Custis, the adopted son of General 
Washington, in his Recollections records: 

“ When, not long since, I had the honor to hold a conversation 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty with the President (Gen. 
Andrew Jackson), he observed: ‘I know something of Catholics.’ 
On the 8th of January in the year 1814, when the roar of the 
British cannon boomed on the morning air at New Orleans, a 
Catholic ecclesiastic, Bishop Dubourg, fell on his knees, and with 
his eyes turned to Heaven and his hands clasped, he implored the 
Almighty for the success of our arms; and thus the Father re- 
mained until the thundering ceased and victory perched triumphant 
on the American flag.” [Wm. F. Carne in Ave Maria, June 30, 


1900. | 
THE EMPIRE OF CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was a very rich man and held 
large tracts of land in Maryland, of which State he was a Senator 
in United States Senate when it met in New York in its second 
session of the First Congress. Though the session opened on 
January 4, 1790, it was not until March 15th that Mr. Carroll took 
his seat. Two days later—St. Patrick’s Day—the Vice-President 
of the United States and as such the President of the Senate came 
to Mr. Carroll and asked him: “How have you arranged your 
empire on your departure? Your revenues must suffer in your 
absence? What kind of administration have you established for 
the regulation of your finances? Is your government intrusted to 
viceroy, nuncio, legate, plenipotentiary, or charge d’ affairs?” 

“ Carroll endeavored to get him down from his imperial lan- 
guage,” relates Senator Maclay of Pennsylvania in his Journal, by 
telling him he had a son-in-law who paid attention to his affairs. 
“*Twas in vain. Adams would not dismount his hobby. At it 
again; nor was there an officer in the household, civil or military 
departments of royal or imperial government that he had not an 
allusion to.” 

As Adams had been Minister to France, Maclay ascribed his 
conduct and language to “ European forms and follies.” [Jouwrnal, 
p. 216; Rowland’s Carroll, II, 146.] 
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WILL OF CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


The will of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signed September 
2, 1825, declared: 


“I devise and bequeath to the Right Reverend Ambrose, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and his heirs, the Chapel on my manor of 
Doughoragen near to the dwelling house, with all the utensils, 
vessels, furniture, books and vestments used in the said Chapel for 
the purpose of public worship and for the accommodation of the 
officiating Priest, and the Land on which the said Chapel stands; 
and also one square Acre of Ground near to the said Chapel in- 
cluding the Burial Ground now used for burying the dead of the 
Congregation worshipping in the said Chapel; and also a right of 
way to and from the said chapel and Burying Ground forever; for 
the purpose of attending the duties of religion, burying the dead, 
making repairs and other necessary purposes. And also the sum 
of Five thousand dollars now due to me from the Reverend John 
Tessier, being the part that remains due of the sum of Fifteen 
thousand dollars originally lent by me to the Reverend William 
Dubourg and all my Right, Title, Interest and Estate in, of and to, 
a certain piece or parcel of ground within the present limits of the 
City of Baltimore heretofore mortgaged to me to secure the pay- 
ment of the said sum of fifteen thousand dollars, and also all arrears 
of interest on the said sum of Five Thousand dollars that may be 
due or growing due to me at the time of my decease and I direct 
and my will is that in the general division of the residuum of my 
personal Estate, directed by this my will to be made into three parts, 
this sum of five thousand dollars shall be charged to the family of 
my son lately deceased and taken as part of the third allotted to that 
Branch of my family; and that in the division of that third between 
my Grandson and his sisters, or their representatives the five thou- 
sand dollars shall be charged to my Grandson solely and con- 
sidered as part of his portion of that third, &c. [Rowland’s Carroll, 
II, 401.] 

By a codicil dated February 5, 1827 he revoked all bequests 
made to Archbishop Maréchal and “ every part and parcel thereof,” 
and instead bequeathed the Archbishop three thousand dollars. 


[Ibid, p. 424.] 
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ST. PATRICK’S, WASHINGTON. 
[From the Portland (Me.) Advertiser.] 


WasHINGTON, March 17, 1832. 


On Sunday last a French (Catholic) divine volunteered a 
sermon in the French language, to which of course curiosity 
prompted the attendance of many. The discourse, like all French 
discourses, was hortatory, pathetic and touching, clothing religion, 
as something material, in all the attributes of some inviting seraph, 
silver-tongued and heaven-born and beckoning mortals to listen to 
her invocations. The sermon of which I am speaking was delivered 
in St. Patrick’s Church, a large, plain brick building in the form of 
a Latin cross, with gothic windows. The interior is adorned by a 
few superb paintings presented by foreign residents, one of which 
is exceedingly valuable, and by a handsome pulpit of rich foreign 
wood presented by the late representative of the Emperor of Brazil. 
The number of the congregation is said to be 400, among whom I 
observed was the family of Mr. Serrurier, the French minister of 
this city. [Amer. Daily Advertiser, Phila., April 7, 1832.] 


BISHOP FENWICK’S DEATH AND BURIAL. 


In 1846 after the death of Bishop Fenwick of Boston, August 
11, 1846, Bishop Fitzpatrick published this Card: 

The Catholic Bishop of Boston cannot refrain from a public 
expression of gratitude felt by himself, and by the community of 
which he is the head, for the kind regard recently evinced towards 
them by their fellow-citizens in general. The attention of the au- 
thorities, to guard from all molestation in the hour of sickness and 
agony, one whom we loved, was equally grateful to him and to us. 
The decorum which prevailed, and the respect which was mani- 
fested by all classes of citizens during the religious procession of 
the obsequies through our most public streets could not have been 
surpassed in a community even exclusively Catholic. We are 
thankful for so much kindness and we feel impelled to speak out 
our thanks. We trust at the same time that these occurrences are 
but an earnest of that fraternal union which will ever exist among us. 


* Joun B. Fitzpatrick, 
Bishop of Boston. 
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RECORDS AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 


The Cathedral of St. Joseph at St. Augustine, Florida, has 
records of baptisms and marriages from August 25, 1768. The 
first volume is inscribed: “ Liber Secundus dico Primus Baptistorum 
paroche Sancti Petri Floride Orientalis.” 

The first records relate to the Colony of New Smyrna. This 
was a colony of Minorcans, established by an English planter named 
Turnbull. Because of ill treatment the Minorcans left the colony. 

Entry under date of November 9, 1777: “The church St. 
Peter, of the town of Misquito, was transferred to the City of St. 
Augustine, with the same colony of Mahones [Minorcans] which 
was established in the said town of Misquito, and with the same 
parish priest and apostolic missionary, Dr. Don Pedro Campo.” 
[Report Am. His. Asso., 1905, I, 342.] 


THE JESUITS OF MARYLAND SUPPORTED FROM THE 
PRODUCE OF THEIR LANDS. 


“As the public exercises of the Catholic religion were for- 
bidden by law in Maryland, the chapel was attached to the resi- 
dences of the priests, which were in secluded sites, due, partly, to 
the desire of escaping observation. The chapel was considered to 
be a part of the private property of the priest. 

“Tt was necessary also to have extensive landed possessions 
for the support of the Missionaries, who neither asked nor received 
any contributions from the congregations. On this point Bishop 
Carroll says: ‘ Contiguous to the houses, where the Priests resided 
on the lands, which had been secured for the Clergy, small chapels 
were built; but scarcely anywhere else; when divine service was 
performed at a distance from their residences, private and incon- 
venient houses were used for churches. Catholics contributed noth- 
ing to the support of Religion or its Ministers; the whole charge 
of its maintenance, of furnishing the altars, of all traveling expenses 
fell on the priests themselves; and no compensation was ever 
offered for any service performed by them; nor did they .require 
any, so long as the produce of their lands was sufficient to answer 
their demands.’” [Woodstock Letters, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1. 
p. 116.] 
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A HOST FROM A MEXICAN BATTLEFIELD. 


During the war with Mexico a Mexican officer was wounded 
in an engagement with the Americans. A Mexican priest when 
about to give him the Blessed Sacrament was killed by a shell 
thrown by the Americans. An Englishman named Jamison picked 
up the Host. He gave it to Captain Lowe of Batavia, twenty miles 
from Cincinnati, an officer of the American forces. He brought 
the Host with him on his return home, preserving in his Episcopal 
Prayer Book. 

A Mexican family from Pueblo came with the returned Ameri- 
can soldiers to Cincinnati. A young woman of this family visited 
Captain Lowe who showed her “a consecrated Host which he had 
brought from Mexico.” She told Bishop Purcell. Her “tears 
attested her faith and consternation.” 

The Bishop and Father James Frederick Wood (afterwards 
Archbishop of Philadelphia) at once proceeded to Batavia. They 
were shown by Captain Lowe’s son (he being absent) “a Protestant 
Church of England Prayer Book in which at the words of the 
Psalm, ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul’ was the Host—a large one 
such as Priests use at Mass—broken in two.” 

Whether consecrated or not the Bishop could not tell but, 
though not fasting, he consumed it as “ it was indispensable to put 
an end to the desecration.” He “ felt as if a mountain had been 
taken from him when he had done so.” 

Captain Lowe came home when sent for and “ though discon- 
certed and abashed” treated the Bishop and Father Wood “ politely,” 
and related the history of the Host. All this is related by Bishop 
Purcell in a letter dated Dayton, Ohio, January 15, 1849, just after 
the event related, now in the archives in the Bishops’ Memorial 
Hall, of Notre Dame University. 


“POPISH CRUELTY.” 


Rev. William Smith, Episcopal minister of Philadelphia, on 
November 1, 1756, wrote to England: relating “the Misery and 
distress of this unhappy Province, bleeding under the murderous 
knives of a Savage Enemy, instigated and led on by Popish cruelty 
. . . the confusion arising from a Quaker government.” 

The letter is in Lambeth Palace Library, London, No. 1123, 
Vol. II, 105. [Guide to U. S. MSS. in B. M., p. 294.] 
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OLD ST. JOSEPH’S AND OLD ST. MARY’S, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, is the oldest Catholic church in 
Pennsylvania; the neighboring church of St. Mary’s, built in 1763, 
was attached to the Residence [of St. Joseph’s] and served by its 
Priests, who labored, not only through the adjoining Counties of 
Pennsylvania, but also through New Jersey and as far as New 
York. Fathers Robert Molyneux and Ferdinand Farmer were 
stationed at Philadelphia at the time of the Suppression of their 
Order in 1773. 

Gradually other Priests, not of the Society. were introduced 
and Father Leonard Neale, who left Philadelphia in 1799 to become 
President of Georgetown College and Coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Baltimore, was the last Jesuit Superior of St. Joseph’s until the 
church was restored to the Society by Bishop Kenrick, in 1833 when 
Father Kenny, the Visitor, and Father Dubuisson resumed posses- 
sion for the Society. The title deed of the Church of St. Mary’s, 
Philadelphia, was made over to Bishop Conwell in 1825. [Wood- 
stock Letters, Vol: XXXIV, No. 1, p. 116.] 

St. Joseph’s ground was bought May 14, 1733, by John Dixon, 
a Catholic barber, who, the next day, transferred it to Rev. Joseph 
Greaton. The residence and chapel adjoining on the north was 
then built and on July 25, 1734, Governor Patrick Gordon spoke 
to his Council of it as “ lately built.” It was built on a hill. The 
Friends’ Almshouse near to it on the east was built in 1713. The 
City’s Bettering House was to the south, occupying the square 
from Third to Fourth, Spruce to Pine. Entrance on Third Street. 
Thus St. Joseph’s was built between two Almshouses. 


BISHOP ENGLAND OPPOSES PEW RENTING. 


Bishop England, writing to Hon. William Gaston, from 
Charleston, February 25, 1830, said: 

“ My conscience can never permit me to countenance the pew 
system, which I look upon to be most anti-Catholic and which I 
have experienced to be one of the greatest obstacles to the con- 
version of strangers and the religious advantage of the poor; and 
thus I am probably during my life deprived of considerable revenue 
which if I possessed I could turn to advantage.” [Records A. C. 
H. S., XIX, 145.] 
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FOUNDERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ABSTAINERS’ 
UNION. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 


In your report of the meeting of the Total Abstinence Union 
it is stated: “ M. F. Kearney, one of the three survivors of the first 
meeting of the Union, made a brief address. Secretary Nolan in a 
prepared historical address referred to Rev. James O’Reilly, Martin 
I. J. Griffin and Mr. Kearney as the survivors of the first Union 
meeting.” 

I say again that Mr. Kearney is not “a survivor of the first 
meeting of the Union.” Neither is Father O’Reilly. 

The Union was organized in my home, 1234 Lentz (now 
Latona) Street, on Sunday night, March 17, 1872. Those present 
were James D. Howley, Bernard Ward, Arthur Keegan, Philip 
Cope and myself. No others. We were the Union until September. 
Mr. Kearney was not at one of the meetings held from March to 
September, and he had nothing whatever to do with the foundation 
of the Union at its “ first meeting,” nor for months afterwards. 
Father O’Reilly was the director of St. Charles’ Society, lately 
organized. During the summer the Union—we five—met in the 
basement of the Church of Our Mother of Sorrows, West Phila- 
delphia, Father Sharkey pastor. He was present, and on my motion 
was requested to see Bishop Wood to obtain for the Union episcopal 
approbation to enable the Union to be affiliated with the C. T. A. U. 
of A., organized at Baltimore February 22-23, 1872, at which Mr. 
Howley, Mr. Keegan and myself were the Philadelphia representa- 
tives. A week after the meeting of the Union at Our Mother of 
Sorrows, meeting Father Sharkey, I learned that he had not seen 
Bishop Wood and would not “be the first to see him on such a 
subject.” Later the Union—we five—met in the choir loft of 
Father O’Reilly’s new chapel of St. Charles Borromeo, and I 
reported Father Sharkey’s attitude. We requested Father O’Reilly 
to seek the approbation. He accepted and obtained the written 
approval of the Union. I sent it to Benedict J. O’Driscoll, secretary 
of the General Union, at Washington. That was Father O’Reilly’s 
first connection with the Union. He must be held in esteem and in 
honor for doing a service to the newly formed Union of Philadel- 
phia which others would not do. 

A pastor, now deceased, once denied that such an approbation 
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had ever been obtained, and was so positive that it was not, or 
could not have been obtained that he said to me: “I will give you 
a thousand dollars if you can show the approbation.” 

But Father O’Reilly knows he got it and I know that he gave 
it to me and that I sent it to Mr. O’Driscoll. That’s history. 
Thanks be to God, after thirty-seven years I live to again declare 
it and to uphold the memories of my dear and dead comrades who 
met in my humble four-roomed house that stormy St. Patrick’s 
night and founded the Union, which yet bears that date as its date 
of organization. I did not then know Mr. Kearney, nor for months 
after. He is a stalwart and a noble in the cause, but imagination 
runs wild with him in claiming to be a “ first meeting” founder. 
I have dealt so long with facts in Philadelphia Catholic history that 
I know and have no imaginations or illusions with respect to any 
statements I make. Besides, this is a case “all of which I saw 
and part of which I was,” and after thirty-seven years assert. 


Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, March 19 1909. 


The March circular of this Union to its societies states: 


“The Union was organized by the late James D. Howley, 
March 17, 1872, with only two societies with a small membership.” 


The Union was organized by James D. Howley, Philip Cope, 
Bernard Ward, Arthur Keegan and Martin I. J. Griffin. 

I called the meeting on my own motion. All met at my house, 
1234 Lentz (now Latona) Street. Mr. Howley was chosen Presi- 
dent. Arthur Keegan, Treasurer, and I was Secretary. 

I am the only living Founder. 


The Bulletin of the Union, in March, 1873, said: 

“Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin was the first who had the idea in 
this city of forming Catholic Cadet Temperance Societies. We 
remember that he was the only representative of such Societies in 
the Convention of the Total Abstinence Union of America held in 
the City of Baltimore, February 22, 1872; and from his representa- 
tions and influence in that Convention followed the approval given 
by the Convention to the organization of the Cadet Temperance 
Societies.” 
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The Catholic Standard said: 

“On 17th of March, one year ago, a few gentlemen represent- 
ing the Young Philopatrian Cadets and the St. Charles’ T. A. B. 
Society met at the house of Martin I. J. Griffin and elected the first 
officers of the Diocesan Temperance Union of Philadelphia. It is 
a matter of record that the Young Philopatrian Cadets were organ- 
ized by Mr. Griffin before any of the adult T. A. Societies of this 
City.” 

These and other praising words were said when I was seriously 
ill and my “life in extreme peril.” I was off work six months. 
Thanks be to God who has spared me so long as thirty-seven years 
afterwards that I may write these words after a three months’ 
disability. 


FATHER BESCHTER AT LANCASTER, PA. 


Rev. John Carroll, in letter February 21, 1809 [MSS. in 
Bollandist Library, Brussels], wrote: “Rev. Father Beschter is 
in Lancaster, a very flourishing town in the county of the same 


name, in Pennsylvania. He attends with incredible zeal three Con- 
gregations composed of Germans, Americans and Irish. God 
blesses his work; he gains all hearts.” 

Father Beschter, a Jesuit, formerly pastor and dean in the 
province of Luxembourg, Netherland. [Maes Life of Nevinck«, 


p. 146.] 


FLORIDA DOCUMENTS. 


In the College of Holy Cross, Queretan, Mexico, are several 
documents relating to Florida dating back to 1560 or 1570. They 
relate to about twenty-eight establishments reaching up as far as 
Savannah. They were found in 1890 by Father Ubaldus Pandofi, 
a Franciscan, while searching for documents relating to the Cali- 
fornia Missions. 

In 1905 he visited St. Augustine, Florida, seeking other docu- 
ments. At this time Rev. M. F. Foley, of Baltimore,. was in charge 
of the Cathedral. 


An account of the discovery of the French records of Kas- 
kaskia and Cohokia, Illinois, and the character of the papers may 
be read in Report of the American Historical Association, 1905, 


Vol. I, pp. 355, 363- 
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CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY, FOREMAN OF THE GRAND 
JURY, SUPPORTS PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S 
PROCLAMATION AGAINST “ILLEGAL COMBINA- 
TIONS” IN 1792. 


On November 8, 1792, Chief Justice McKean of Pennsylvania, 
in a Charge to the Grand Jury for the City and County of Phila- 
delphia, referred to the “ illegal combination to oppose the execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States for raising a revenue upon 
spirits distilled,” now known as the Whiskey Insurrection in 
western Pennsylvania, directed the Grand Jury that if any of the 
offences referred to in the Proclamation of President Washington 
shall have been committed within this city or county. 

The Foreman of the Jury was Captain John Barry, who 
returned as the Answer to the Charge of Judge McKean, saying: 

“Tt is a matter of great concern to us that an event so preju- 
‘dicial to the public happiness, and so inconsistent with an enlight- 
ened attachment to Liberty and Law, should have occurred in a 
State of which we are citizens, and which is so deeply interested 
by its internal and local circumstances steadily to maintain public 
order. 

“ Amidst these painful sensations, however we beg leave to 
assure the honorable Court, that we have not failed to exercise our 
vigilance and zeal in making diligent enquiry of all such. offences 
as may have been committed within our jurisdiction, and we are 
happy to assure you that we have found none of the nature referred 
to in the proclamation of the President of the United States, whose 
upright and mild, but efficient administration of our excellent Con- 
stitution and laws, we will, even strenuously support, both in our 
public and private capacities.” [2d Pa. Ar., IV, p. 43.] 


BOSTONNAIS HEARTS IN CANADA. 


Bishop Briand, of Quebec, in writing to Father Meurin, S.]J., 
at Prairie-du-Rocher in the J/linois, February [or April], 1777, said: 

“The people of Massachusetts stand firm; they are strong in 
numbers, and what is more, in the nature of their surroundings. 
(Ils sont fort en nombre et encore pour la qualité de leurs pays.) 
There still remain in our country many Bos‘onnais hearts, some 
even betray themselves by their conduct. .. .” 
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MARYLAND “A NURSERY OF JESUITS.” 


“A Declaration Shewing the Illegality and Unlawful Pro- 
ceedings of the Patent of Maryland” sets forth that “in 1607 divers 
preceding discoveryes haveing confirmed an opinion that the Coun- 
trie of Virginia was fitt for plantation, it pleased God to affect the 
minds of verie manie worthiely disposed gentlemen, and others, to 
conceave it as a matter of great religion and honor to undertake the 
worke of perfecting a Christian plantation in those parts,” where- 
upon, King James became “the first founder of this noble work, 
so that 50 Earles and Barons, 350 Knights and 600 gentlemen and 
merchants of primest ranke became incorporated, by the name of 
The Company of Virginia.” 

There were “two powerful factions” in the Company. In 
1621 “a fatal blow of a massacre” by the Indians took place.- The 
one faction caused “ aspersions to be cast on the countrie and its 
whole management.” So on October 8, 1623, the Patent was con- 
demned and the Company dissolved, and a “Commission given 
divers Lords and others” to direct the affairs of Virginia. But 
“nothinge was done by those Commissioners.” The “ planters 
were constrained to both fight and worke for their lives and sub- 
sistence and thereby preserve the Colony from desertion, and at 
last restored her to peace and plentie.” 

“ And then about the yeare 1633 the Lord Baltimore pretend- 
ing, though not truelie that the greatest part of the countrie was 
unplanted, proceeded that the judgment against the Patent which 
had been soe longe delayed was entered and obtained a Pattent for 
that parte now called Maryland wch hee hath since held with a few 
people and small adventurers debarring those to whom it justlie 
belonged from planting it destroying and ruynating those formerlie 
seated under Virginia at the Ile of Kent,” who traded with the 
Indians. 

Lord Baltimore interdicted this trade and “ seased all vessels 
and displanted their plantation” and “ surprizing and confiscating 
many vessels. 

“ Professing an establishment of the Romish religion onely, 
they suppressed the poore Protestants amongst them.” 

“ The great name of Maryland is in effect made but a factorie 
for trade, a nursery of Jesuites and a barre to keep off other planters: 
from the best and temperatest partes of the countrey.” 
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The protestors declared Lord Baltimore had no right there, 
as they had “ planted the isle of Kent almost three vears before the 
name of Maryland was heard of.” [Pa. Arch., 2d Series, Vol V, 


pp. 118, 123.] 


RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES OF THE CATHOLIC SIGNER 
OF THE DECLARATION. 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, in writing to his daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Harriet [Chew] Carroll, wife of his son Charles, August 
29, 1816, expressed his gratification that her daughters “shall be 
brought up in the Roman Catholic religion,” though “ unfortunately 
their father at present has but little religion himself, yet he is quite 
in earnest that his daughters should be religious.” 

He declared his religious views to be: 

“ Being persuaded that there can be but one true religion taught 
by Christ and that the R. C. is that religion, I conceive it to be my 
duty to have my grandchildren brought up in it. I feel no ill will 
or illiberal prejudices agt the sectarians which have abandon that 
faith; if their lives be conformable to the duties & morals pre- 
scribed by the gospel I have the charity to hope & believe they will 
be rewarded with eternal happiness tho they may entertain erroneous 
doctrines in point of faith; the great number in every religion not 
having the leisure or means to investigate the truth of the doctrines 
they have been taught must rest their religious faith on their in- 
structors & therefore the great body of the people may conscien- 
tiously believe that they hold the true faith; but they who from 
illiberal education, from understanding, from books, not written 
by one party only & from leisure have the means of examining into 
the truth of the doctrines they have been taught as orthodox are 
in my opinion bound to make the examination nor suffer early 
instructions & impressions or habits or prejudices to operate against 
the conviction of what is right. Upon conviction only a change of 
religion is justifiable; on a concern so seriously interesting to all 
of us no worldly motives should sway our conduct.” 

This letter was once owned by the Editor THE RESEARCHES. 
It is now in the collection of Mr. Samuel J. Castner, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, one of the few “collectors” of Catholic historical auto- 


graphs. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED 


It is the chief part of the historian’s duty to re-judge the 
conduct of men; that generous actions may be snatched from 
oblivion, and that the author of pernicious counsels and the per- 
petrators of evil deeds, may see beforehand the infamy that awaits 
them at the tribunal of posterity. [Tacitus.] 


“Truth forgives no insult and endures no stain.” 


“Make yourself infamous by your deeds and History shall 
make you infamous by her words.” [Botta.] 


“ Every truly great and original action has a prospective great- 
ness, not alone from the power of the man who achieves it, but 
from the various aspects and high thoughts which the same action 
will continue to present and call up in the minds of others, to the 
end, it may be, of all time.” 


MOORE ERRORS. 
Dear Mr. GRIFFIN :— 

I note a small error in your short sketch of Col. John Moore in 
the Researcues for October, 1908. 

On page 335 you state that Col. John Moore married Elizabeth, 
sister of Capt. Thomas and Major John Doyle. 

If you look at page 67 in the March Number of the Cath. Hist. 
Society you may see that John Moore married Elizabeth, dau. of 
Thos. Doyle the first, and sister of Thos. Doyle, 2d, the father of 
the officers referred to. 

At the bottom of page 335 you state “Col. Thomas Moore 
died, &c.” Do you not mean Col. John Moore died? 

On page 335 you state that the children of John and Mary 
Judith Carrell were George, Timothy and Elizabeth. 

If you look in the December (1904) Number of the Cath. Hist. 
Society Records on page 3 you will see that they had six grown 
children, but none named Timothy. 

I thought you would like attention called to any error in your 
RESEARCHES. 

Yours truly, 
JosEPpH WILLCcox. 
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FAMILY NAME DONOVAN. 
Mr. Epitor :— 

The recently published town history of Lyndeborough, N. H., 
by the Rev. D. Donovan of the Baptist Church—whose Christian 
name, Denis, strangely enough, is to be found nowhere in the 
book—in very briefly dealing with his family name writes, on page 
733, somewhat ambiguously as follows: 

“The Donovan family is a very ancient one, whether Irish or 
English history is to be credited. Its“age antedates the Danish 
invasion of England. We shall not attempt to trace the current to 
its source, however, but shall give instead, a brief account of Rev. 
Mr. Donovan and his family. He was born April 8, 1837, in the 
parish of Myross, County of Cork, Ireland, and came to America 
with his parents in 1847,” etc. 

An English association of the name Donovan! Shadows of 
departed greatness, what next? The history of this most ancient 
and exclusively Irish name, dates back long before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, back to the time when tribal names were 
substituted for family names. This name, indeed, of all others, 
never had the slightest English tinge or relationship at any time; 
it was in fact ever the antithesis of English; nothing could be 
farther removed than the O’Donovan clan from English connection, 
sentiments, relationship, traditions or history. 

Vol. I, page 196, of O’Hart’s “Irish Pedigrees,” gives the 
derivation of this old Irish name and the description of the family 
coat of arms. The family name dates back before the birth of 
Christ, a stem of the Line of Herber; the branches went throughout 
Ireland, one of the five sons, in the allotment of townlands, receiving 
the parish of Myross, from land given to his father in the south 
of the county Cork, for services to the King of Munster. Donol 
O’Donovan, who succeeded to this patrimony, says O’Hart, “ was 
a man distinguished both in peace and war, admired by his friends 
and respected by his enemies. During the Croniwellian wars he 
joined the Stuart side, with the Earl of Castlehaven. His principal 
seat was at Rahine Castle in Myross. He was present at the taking 
of Mallow, and Doneraile, in 1645, and assisted Lord Castlehaven 
to take the castles of Milton, Connagh, and Rostellan, in the same 
year. In 1652 he was dispossessed of large portions of his patri- 
mony which were partitioned among the officers and soldiers of 
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Cromwell in lieu of pay; many of these settled on the plots assigned 
them, others soid their shares to monied adventurers for a trifle. 
The parish of Drimoleague was divided amongst Colonel Sandford, 
Major Tonson, Captain Butler, Lieutenant Gilkes, Ensigns White, 
Wood, &c.; and Sampson Trige, Samuel Jervois, and Henry 
Beecher had lands assigned to them in the parish of Myross.” 

This Donol O’Donovan left five sons and a daughter; one of 
these Denis of Fortnaught in the parish of Castlehaven; the 
descendants of another constitute a large part of the parish of 
Myross, from which the Rev. Denis Donovan of South Lynde- 
borough says he came. 


My interest in this old Irish name—now so generally diffused 
throughout America as well as Ireland—prompts me to write the 
above with the hope that it may be information to some and an 
incentive to an evidently much needed study by some of our his- 
torians of the history of this honored old Irish name. 


J. F. Brennan. 
Peterborough, N. H., July 20, 1908. 


“ At the commencement of the Revolution the Catholic popula- 
tion became the bone and sinew of the army of Washington. After 
a long and bitter struggle the young Republic sprang into existence. 
She had but one sole enemy to furnish traitors to the cause of 
freedom and to resist her progress, by an invincible navy and well 
disciplined troops who were famed for prowess on the battlefields 
of Europe. Who was the hateful foe? History answers Prort- 
ESTANTISM. Without the codperation of Catholics, our Indepen- 
dence could never have been accomplished. On the side of freedom 
stood Catholicity ; on that of slavery and oppression, Protestantism. 

“The United States was baptized in the font of Catholic blood, 
protected in the stormy days of youth by Catholic armies, and 
raised to her proud pre-eminence by the Catholics of Europe, 

“The Constitution of the United States is a Catholic instru- 
ment.” 

So wrote Rev. J. J. O’Connell, O.S.B., in Catholicity in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, published in 1879. 

Of course it is all imagination founded on a very mitey grain 
of truth. 
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LEE NOT CUSTIS. 


First in war—first in peace—first in the hearts of his country- 
men—was a just sentiment uttered half a century ago by George 
Washington Parke Custis, grandson of Mrs. Washington, and 
adopted son of the patriot, when speaking of the character of his 
noble guardian. [Jrish World, February 23, 1907.] 

First “uttered” more than a century ago by General Henry 
Lee in his oration on the death of Washington, delivered before 
Congress in the Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, February 22, 1800. 


NOT THE DAY. 


A Philadelphia firm has issued a card showing an illustration 
of “ Philadelphia’s first Catholic church, built in 1731, opened for 
divine service on 22d February, 1732, on the very day George 
Washington was born.” 

That’s a patriotic manufactured bit of history. St. Joseph’s 
was built in 1734, as Lieutenant-Governor Patrick Gordon spoke 
to his Council, July 25, 1734, of its having been “ lately built.” 
The ground was bought May 14, 1733, by John Dixon, a Catholic, 
for Father Greaton to whom he transferred it next day. So the 
church could not have been opened February 22, 1732, nor was 
Washington born February 22, 1732, but on the 11th and that is 
the day he kept as the anniversary. 

The English calendar was not changed until 1752, thus making 
the 11th the 22d. 

This is an illustration of how errors grow. The Catholic 
Standard-Times gave this error in its account of the Diocesan cen- 
tennial and so it will be hard to kill. 


WASHINGTON NOT THERE. 

The third anniversary of the Declaration of Independence was 
celebrated by a solemn Te. Deum in St. Mary’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, at which General Washington and the members of the Conti- 
nental Congress were present. We find Washington and the 
Congress, again, at the funeral services of the Spanish ambassador, 
Senor Miralles, on April 28, 1780. [The Republic, Boston, Decem- 
ber 9, 1908. ] 

Washington was not present at either ceremony. The funeral 
services of Miralles, at St. Mary’s, was on May 8th. 
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BARNEY NOT BARRY. 


A Maryland correspondent writes: 

“Now that there is the regard to memorize the acts of heroic 
men connected with American History, I think that some lasting 
tribute should be placed in St. Leonards Creek, Calvert County, 
Maryland, to the memory of one who we all love and revere, 
Commodore John Barry, who was first Commodore of the American 
Navy and the only one so appointed by President Washington. 

“His successful achievement in St. Leonards Creek in June, 
1814, where he encountered the overpowering fleet under Admiral 
Cockburn, embarrassing their progress in the movement to the 
attack on Washington. 2 

“TI think a monument should be erected on the historic spot 
to commemorate the great event and inspire due respect and love 
to the memory of the great Irishman, Commodore Barry. 

“T am a citizen of the locality and with other Marylanders 
would wish as patriotic citizens to codperate in this result. 

“Therefore I write for assistance requesting information to 
call the attention of the Patriotic Sons of the War of 1812 and the 
Society of the Knights of Columbus for their cordial codperation. 
I will be grateful for any information you can give me on the 
matter.” 

As Commodore John Barry died September, 1803, he, of 
course, was not commander of the fleet operating on the Maryland 
coast in June, 1814. The American commander was Commodore 
Barney—not Barry. Hence the confusion of names. 

The commander of the militia was Colonel Michael Taney, Jr., 
said to have been father of Chief Justice Taney, but the accuracy 
of that I have not yet determined and have not undertaken the 
investigation of. I have copy of a letter of his dated 3d August, 
1814, relating the operations of the British in the Bay, the landing 
of 500 men on the farm of Mr. Benjamin H. Mackalls, and the 
next day of the burning of several houses behind James Island. 


Our Catholic Directory for the last several years has given the 
date of the ordination to the Priesthood of His Holiness Pope 
Pius X, as December, the 18th, 1858. This is an error. The Holy 
Father was ordained Priest on Ember-Saturday, September the 
18th, 1858. [The Record, Louisville, July 9, 1908.] 
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NOT 1851. 


“In the Journal of Bishop Neumann is the brief statement 
that the Visitation Sisters of Philadelphia bought a house, April 
24, 1850, where the following year (as related by the Bishop) 
Confirmation was given on May 2oth to five persons.” [Records 
A. C. H. S., June, 1903, p. 250.] 

The Bishop was not consecrated until March 28, 1852, so if 
the Confirmation was by him it must have been in May, 1852. 

In 1848 the Visitation Nuns of Georgetown, D. C., established 
an Academy at S. W. Corner of Eleventh and Spruce Streets, where 
they remained until, in 1850, after the purchase of the mansion of 
Mr. Stiles at Broad and Master Streets where they remained until 
1852, probably till close of the school term and then returned to 
Georgetown. The Academy site is now the location of the new 
Opera House. 


NOT TO BE “SEEN” THERE. 


Hon. Wm. J. Onahan, of Chicago, in “ Unwritten Pages of 
Irish History: The French-Irish Brigade in the War of American 
Independence,” says: 

“When the Colonies had declared their independence of Great 
Britain, and the aid of France was eagerly invoked, the Irish troops 
in the French army pressed their request on the War Office in Paris 
that they should be sent to America to fight the British, who were, 
they declared, their hereditary enemies. A copy of the French 
original of this document may be seen in the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin.” 

No such document is in the Royal Irish Academy. I called 
there to see and copy it. The officers knew nothing of it and had 
never heard of it. So it cannot be “ seen” there. 


NOT IN 1714. 


The colony of Rhode Island was founded by Roger Williams, 
who ordained that there should be religious toleration. This was 
in 1663. Some years afterward, to be precise, in 1714, the laws of 
the colony were amended so as to exclude Catholics from the 
rights of citizenship. [T. A. B. in Morning Star, New Orleans, 
February 20, 1909. ] 

The laws of Rhode Island were not in 1714 so amended. 
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NOT “SOON” BUT WAS. 


It will be of interest to many to learn that efforts have been 
made to obtain from the French War Office a full list of the officers 
and soldiers of the Irish brigades who served in the war of the 
American revolution. I am happy to state that a volume will soon 
be issued by the French Government containing these names. The 
search for the necessary data was instituted at the request of M. 
Jusserand, the learned and accomplished French Ambassador at 
Washington. [Hon. Wm. J. Onahan.] 

The volume was issued in 1903, was in 1905 reprinted by the 
Library of Congress with translation. Only the lists of officers of 
the Dillon and Walsh Regiments are given. It was only the first 
battalion of these regiments that served in America, principally at 
the Siege of Savannah. The title of the book is, Les Combattants 
Frangais de la Guerre Américaine, 1778-1783. 


NOT “THE ONLY.” 


The Catholic Fortnightly Review, April 1, 1908, says it is 
“the only Catholic periodical in the United States that conscien- 
tiously and accurately as possible, gives sources and references for 
important statements.” 

That statement was very appropriately issued on April Ist. 

This RESEARCHES has been doing that years before the C. F. R. 
was born. 

It is right in its censure of those who do not do so for “ im- 
portant statements.” 


NOT PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


Pennsylvania was the home of religious freedom at its foun- 
dation by William Penn, but from 1693 to 1775, that is, to a period 
just prior to the signing of the Declaration of Independence, it was 
required of officeholders that they should take an oath declaring 
the Mass to be idolatrous. [T. A. B. in Morning Star, New 
Orleans, February 20, 1909.] 

That was not a law of Pennsylvania but of England, which 
was required to be in force in all the American Colonies. It was 
not for Pennsylvania alone. 
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MEN AND MATTERS 


“Facts are omitted in great histories, or glosses are put on 
memorable acts because they are thought not edifying; whereas. 
of all such scandals, such omissions, such glosses are the greatest.” 
[Newman: Historical Sketches, I, p. 231.] 


“Tt has been too much the fashion in writing history to omit 
what is unpleasant. If the historians of the last century had written 
the Gospels, for example, we might never have heard of the fall of 
St. Peter or of the treachery of Judas.” [Leo XIII to Cardinal 
Manning as related by Dom Gasquet in The (London) Tablet, July 
6, 1895. ] 

“ Those who do not look upon themselves as a link connecting 
the past with the future do not perform their duty to the world.” 
[Daniel Webster. } 


“FATHER OF THE NAVY.” 


The title has been given to John Adams because while he was 
President the four first frigates of the United States Navy -were 
launched, though begun during the Administration of Washington. 
It has been given to Joshua Humphreys, the first naval contractor 
in the Navy, because the first frigates were built according to 
his plans. 

The title has been more commonly applied to Captain John 
Barry. He was the first upon whom it was bestowed when Editor 
Dennie, of The Portfolio, July 13, 1813, so spoke of Barry in 
presenting his biography compiled from material supplied by 
Barry’s clerk and mate, John Kessler. Dennie called him “ Father” 
because of the many distinguished naval officers trained under 
Barry. 

The title has been inscribed on the Barry Monument erected 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick. So first bestowed on Barry and on his memorial only 
is it engraved, so to him alone the title belongs. That ships were 
launched or frigates planned do not constitute fatherdom as rightly 
as training men to command when constructed and launched. 

So Barry alone is “ FATHER OF THE AMERICAN Navy.” 
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OUR COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


“Our Church and Country are in need of young men and 
women, who are not alone leading sweet, pure Catholic lives, but 
they need Catholics who will take a deep interest in the burning 
questions of the hour. We want our young men and women to 
be deeply interested in Church and Country. I often ask myself 
when there is a question of undertaking some good work for the 
glory of God, or the lifting up of poor weak humanity— where are 
the graduates of our academies, colleges and universities, whose 
culture and education have fitted them for the planning and carry- 
ing out of great undertakings?’ Many of them are absent on such 
occasions.” So Rev. Dr. Mullany, of Syracuse, New York, said t¢ 
a graduating class. 


Talk as you may about all the advantages of education under 
Church direction, it has long been a conviction that there is some- 
thing lacking when a Catholic public spirit is not also implanted in 
our youth. They may know well all that pertains to the faith and 
to the practices of religion and in manhood and womanhood be 
staunch adherents of the Church. Yet in public affairs these grad- 
uates are not évident. Public questions are a matter of indifference 
to them. They rarely appear in the public consideration of these 
on platform or in press. In public movements of utility or benevo- 
lence they are “ absent on such occasions.” Even in political move- 
ments or the consideration of public matters it is not our best but 
our very worst who appear before the public. Catholic political 
advocates of prominence are seldom creditable representatives of 
Catholic influence. 


Why is this? Why do our educational institutions give culture 
and education but not strength of character to uphold Catholic 
endeavors or to manifest a Catholic spirit? 


Perhaps it is because they imbibe, if they are not taught, that 
the Priest is everything in anything relating to the Church or its 
public aspect. So that if our newspapers contain defamatory 
articles or others founded on ignorance, Catholics of “ culture and 
education” think it is not their business to enter protest or give 
explanations or uphold the truth. That is the affairs of the Priest. 
If he judges well and necessary to do so, that suffices. If he does 
not, then it were needless for one of the laity to attempt it and, in 
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fact, wholly unnecessary to do so. It would be effrontery on their 
part to do so. 

If the education and culture of our youth are founded on that 
method, active or passive, then it is at fault. 


I am of opinion that the many organized movements that have 
gone on the past forty years were conducted mainly by those not 
graduates of our colleges or higher educational institutions. In- 
deed my belief long has been that graduates of public schools have 
been foremost in such endeavors. Is it possible that though count- 
less many have lost the Faith in the public schools, that other many 
have become more staunch—more earnest—more faithful because 
of the antagonism—or even the lack of it, through indifference—of 
fellow-pupils. I think so from my own associations. 

At any rate there is not that interest in Church and Country 
on the part of our graduates that should be shown. They seem 
content to live pure Catholic lives. Has their education really fitted 
them for undertakings for the glory of God or weak humanity or 
for the public welfare? I do not believe this so, as in the past 
quarter of a century examples of that fitting would have been 
manifested. 


MY PURPOSE. 


I have more material than I will ever live to “write up” or 
put in order. But I have it for use when occasion demands. Dr. 
John G. Coyle, Michael J. Ryan, Esq., the late Father Merrick and 
a few others had the wit to make use of my Barry books to cull 
enough to make lectures and addresses. That’s what I desired and 
so stated in last page of Barry Book. My work intent is to give 
material from which others can “spread the light” and help to 
make our people know their own. All do not give me credit, but 
that little matters. It pleases me when they do. When they don’t, 
I know they are dishonest and everyone else knows they “ stole 
from Griffin.” 

The strange thing is that with all the praise and advertising 
I have got about Barry, it has not helped the sale of my books. 
Two-thirds of the purchasers were RESEARCHES patrons. The 
others become so on personal circular of request. One must first 
be a ResEarcHeEs subscriber in order to appreciate and sustain my 
works. Then he knows and so helps. 


‘ 
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COUNTED TWICE. 


Father Lambing, of Scottdale, Pa., complains of the manner 
in which the school list of “the town is compiled,” says the Ave 
Maria. Catholic children though their parents were born in this 
country are put down as “ Irish,” while children of foreign-born 
Protestants are recorded as Americans. 

What a good many readers will consider more important is 
this other statement of Father Lambing: “ We do more than pay 
our share of the school tax; for the attendance at the Catholic 
schools is added to that of the public schools when the return is 
made to Harrisburg to get the State school appropriation, and I 
believe some of ours have been counted twice.” 

“This practice is probably followed elsewhere than in Penn- 
sylvania; and it merits looking into with a view toward rectifying 
a patent injustice,” adds the Ave Maria. 

In 1905 I wrote the Public Ledger of Philadelphia twice call- 
ing attention to what seemed to be the fact—that Philadelphia City 
took a census of the children between six and sixteen, reported the 
total to Harrisburg as the basis for its share of the State’s School 
Fund. The City thus got paid for the nearly 50,000 children 
taught in the parochial schools. 

No one controverted the statement nor the figures by which 
I proved it. I have several times since called attention to what 
seemed to me to be the case, but no attention has been given the 
matter. 

It would never do, would it, to show up the City getting money 
for children the parochial schools are teaching? 

The City gets the taxes of Catholics, counts our children for 
school purposes and draws money from the State for the education 
of Catholic children and the parochial schools do the work at the 
expense of the Catholics. That’s how it looks to me. 

There may be a question about the propriety of a division of 
the school fund. Can there be any about the City counting our 
children to get money from the State for educating them and then 
keeping the money? 

Is this really the system? It seems to have been found so by 
Father Lambing. “It needs looking into,” but you may depend 
it will not be—Catholics are so timid, you know. They cetoes 
walking on when they lay down that way. 

Oh! keep quiet!!! Hush! 
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HELPERS. 


The late Bishop Horstmann was my first real helper in his- 
torical work. I had from youth been interested in Catholic history 
of Philadelphia. I made such searchings and studies as a youth 
could make and read historical essays before the Philopatrian 
Institute, 62-5, I found the clergy didn’t much concern themselves 
about such a matter. Dear old Father Barbelin, of Old St. Joseph’s, 
for instance, who knew me from childhood, when I applied to him 
for permission to examine the old records there said Father Jordan 
had written the history of the Church and sent it to Rome and that 
was sufficient. I have sought in Rome often since for that History. 

Rev. George Strobel was Pastor of St. Mary’s. He, too, knew 
me well. Once while repairs were going on he related to me some 
traditions of the old church. But he had “no time” to concern 
himself about such records. I knew that when Lossing, the His- 
torian, had called there with John McAllister, to see and sketch 
the tomb of Commodore Barry, Father Strobel told him he believed 
Barry was buried there. Then he walked away from Lossing. So 
there was no hope of “a bit of a boy” being permitted to see the 
records of the venerable church. 

In 1882 I began publishing “Catholicity in Philadelphia” in 
my Journal. [Ah! that was the little paper that made things lively 
among the Priests. I ought not to have stopped publishing it.] 

When Dr. Horstmann became Rector of St. Mary’s I said to 
myself: “He is an Old St. Joseph’s boy. He is a native Philadel- 
phian. He knows me. It will be strange if he will not let me 
see the old-time records. I guess I’ll test him.” 

I went. By gracious! He took to the thing right away. Said 
he would hunt up the old books for me. Wasn’t I happy! I 
expected to get notice and be allowed to see the books at the pastoral 
residence. Oh, no! He wasn’t that kind. Bless your heart who 
walked into 711 Sansom Street the next day but Dr. Horstmann 
lugging under arm the old minute books and placing them at my 
use, the only injunction being to see to their preservation. 

These books were a bountiful fountain of direct information 
and of suggestive search and perhaps the source of that enthusiasm 
and devotion I have given to the seeking and saving of all that 
related to Catholic Philadelphia. 

Had Dr. Horstmann been afraid to let a layman “find out 
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things” as so many of the clergy are, I would not have had the 
inspiration to do as much as I have done. 

However he could help me with my work when he was in 
Philadelphia, Bishop Horstmann was always ready, often unsought, 
to do so. 

Cardinal Gibbons, too, has been a great helper and, I presume 
to say, a very friendly admirer. When I first applied for access to 
the archives at Baltimore, they had not been cased or indexed but 
were piled promiscuously in the under drawers of book cases. He 
had them arranged, cased and indexed and gave me permission to 
seek what I might desire. The only injunction given was, “ Be 
discreet.” I believe I have not offended against that, nor has there 
been any reason in the nature of the documents to exercise any 
great care to endeavor to be discreet. So since 1886—twenty-three 
years—I have often visited the Cardinal’s residence and freely 
entered and, unrestricted, examined as I pleased. 






NINETIETHS OF A DOLLAR. 


In Commodore Barry’s accounts mention is made of such 
fractions as the sixty-five ninetieths of a dollar. What does that 
mean? 

Congress, on 28th June, 1780, established a “ Table for the 
Payment of Loans.” The Treasury Office, July 29th, issued a 
schedule of such Table and the Rule by which the value of the 
currency could ke known—that “the specie value of one hundred 
dollars found on any day is to be multiplied by the number of 
hundred expressed in the certificate of the same date, whose value 
in specie is required and, in like manner, the interest arising thereon. 

Thus on February 1, 1780, $100 in Continental money was 
worth $3; April 1, 1780, $2.20; May 1, 1780, $1.81; June 1, 1780, 
$1.60; July 1, 1780, $1.43, and on May 1, 1781, but 60 cents. 

In the adjustment of loans and bills due to a specie basis these 
puzzling fractions appear. 


A WAIL AND A WHINE. 


Unfortunately for truth and fair play the writers of “ history,” 
especialy in our language, have been, to put it mildly, prejudiced 
against Irish and Catholic claims to distinction. In America all 
names which cannot be used for the glorification of Puritan or 
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“ Anglo-Saxon” achievement are relegated to obscurity so far as 
history is concerned. Only the Irish who can be labelled “ Scotch- 
Irishmen,” get honorable mention. These are the chief reasons 
why Catholic Irish founders, builders, and preservers of the nation 
are not known, and no one can produce any other reason. It is a 
falsification of history by omission, and constitutes just as deep a 
crime against truth as the more open distortion of facts to bolster 
a falsehood. [Jrish World, Sept. 7, 1907.] 

But few “ writers of History” have been so prejudiced. Were 
it not for writers, not Irish or Catholic, little would be known of 
the “ Catholic Irish founders, builders or preservers of the nation.” 

The one “ other reason” why the doers of our Kace and Creed 
are not more fully known and appreciated is simply because we 
ourselves have ignored them; have not sought to know about them, 
and when not finding their careers fully told by others, we whine 
and grumble at their “prejudice.” We must do our own work 
for our own. The Scotch-Irish who get honorable mention, get it 
because the so-called “ Scotch-Irish” have attended to their own. 
Let us Irish Catholics do the same. 


“We know little of the creator of the American Navy, John 
Barry,” wails the writer of the above. That’s his own fault. More 
has been published about Barry than any other Revolutionary 
naval officer except John Paul Jones. Barry was not the “ creator” 
of the navy. 

We ought to stop wailing, whining and grumbling and do as 
our worthies did—get to work and do the work needed to be done. 
If we don’t know our Own let us discover and make known their 
records. Let us not condemn others for not doing what we our- 
selves have failed to do. 


FROM VILLAGE PRIEST TO BISHOP. 


Bishop O’Connell, Coadjutor to Archbishop Riordan of San 
Francisco, has entered upon his duties there. 

I remember him as missionary priest from Richmond, Va., to 
the Philadelphia Catholic colony at Barnesville, ninety miles south- 
west of Richmond, in 1878-9. How he has gone along the line 
upwards since then! Been Rector of American College at Rome; 
Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, and if death takes 
Archbishop Riordan he will be his succesor. 
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“FATHER.” 


A fault that too many Catholics are prone to is irreverence. 
Not malicious, perhaps thoughtless, but a fault just the same, 
depressing in its tendencies, injurious in its effects. The habit of 
cailing priests by their surname is the fault referred to, when 
speaking of the latter, in their absence. Sober reflection on the 
part of those offending should effect a reformation in speech and 
in manners. 

It is certainly bad taste for a Catholic to speak of a priest 
without giving him at least the title of Reverend. To use even 
this title would indicate a lack of feeling for the exalted calling 
of God’s ministers. But the title that is dear to every loyal Catholic 
heart, when a member of the priesthood is spoken of, is the time 
honored, well earned appellation, Father. It is time honored be- 
cause Catholics in all climes and in all ages have used this and 
nothing other. [Catholic Sun, June 5, 1908.] 

This “ fault” is not one to be charged to the laity—but to the 
clergy. Laymen rarely omit “ Father” in speaking of a priest unless 
he be a layman associating with the clergy. Priests seldom use 
“Father” when speaking about priests. They are the ones prone 
to this “irreverence” if it be such—but it is not. The clergy are 
far less respectful in speaking of one another than laymen are 
when referring to priests. 

“ Father” is not “time honored” nor has it been commonly 
used in all ages. In the United States it has only become of com- 
mon use within the past seventy-five years or thereabouts. Seldom 
in old time letters of a century or more ago can “ Father” be found 
when priests wrote about one another or to another. “ Mr.” is 
the usual title. This ofttimes has made it difficult with present 
vogue to know whether the person spoken of was a priest or not. 
Sometimes it is made clear, however, by “ Reverend Mr.” 


“ APPRECIATION.” 


Well, Bishop, I am getting a fair share of “ appreciation” now 
before I “ have passed over to”—oh! will it be—“a great reward?” 

Perhaps, too, those who may appreciate my work when I “ have 
passed over” may do as I do when I get information of the work 
of those dead and gone over to, I hope, their reward! “ May the 
Lord have mercy on him.” Perhaps so. At any rate I think I 
am getting my reward here and so ere I have passed away. I love- 
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the work. So I get the enjoyment that affords. I know I am 
doing a kind of work no other Catholic living has been so long 
at or so doing with such devotion. 

Isn’t that a satisfaction before I have “ passed over?” I know 
I am giving information necessary, useful and instructive and in 
the spirit of Truth and, perhaps, the promise that “they who 
instruct many unto justice—Truth—will shine as stars for all 
eternity” may be, in a slight measure, applied to me. 

Does “ appreciation,” Bishop, mean money? Oh! Pshaw! I 
get all I need according to my position in life. To strive for more 
I’d have to abandon History gathering and peddle peanuts as more 
money-making. I am getting the same pay that all who have done 
this and similar kinds of work always got. That has seldom come 
in the form of money. If it did it would destroy the love one must 
have for the work. 

Then, think, Bishop, of the blessing this History hunting is to 
me now when years are lessening after a more than three score 
have been given me. I am busy and happy all the day long. If 
others don’t appreciate my work it is because they know not of it 
or haven’t intelligence enough to appreciate it. I appreciate it 
myself and that’s the fullness of satisfaction. So if I get any after 
“ passing over” it will be an extra dividend. I am doing the work 
in the spirit of love for my Church—to make known to her children 
and others some of her work in this my Country. 


HOMES OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


In 1797 Commodore John Barry lived at 151 S. Third Street. 
It is now No. 323. In 1800 he lived at No. 71 S. Sixth Street. It 
is now No. 245. In 1801 he lived at 150 Chestnut Street. No. 620 
covers the site. Probably the original walls exist. The front is 
modern. Was once Jones’ Hotel and until lately was part of the 
Evening Bulletin office. 

In 1803 he lived at No. 126 Spruce Street. It is now 332, but 
the present house is one erected later, about 1830. 

He was buried September 14, 1803, from No. 186 Chestnut 
Street below Tenth. Now No.920. The house 245 S. Sixth Street 
-is now being torn down and a five-story factory erected. The 
Commodore Barry Council, Knights of Columbus, obtained some 
of the-timber in order to make souvenirs. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AND ITS CHAIR FUNDS. 


The Report of the Catholic University for 1907 states that “ the 
A. O. H. were the first Society to endow a Chair in this University.” 

The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America gave $25,000 
to establish the Father Mathew Chair. It was accepted by the 
University for that purpose. For a few years an annual lecture 
was delivered on that account. So that Union is entitled to be 
listed as “the first,” even though it gave but half the sum the 
A. O. H. did. 

What does the Abstinence Union get for its money? It is 
not even named in the annual report. The annual Lecture has 
ceased as far as the abstainers are aware. The interest upon the 
contribution must be $1000 a year. What is it devoted to as far 
as the purpose it was given for is concerned? 

The Knights of Columbus gave over $56,000 to found a Chair 
of Catholic American History. It was for Catholic American His- 
tory. Read the addresses of the donors and acceptors if you doubt 
it was for Catholic American History. 

Yet it is called in the reports “ Chair of American History.” 
For that there is no real necessity in the University. From that 
over $50,000 there must be an income of $2000. That is, most 
likely, the salary of Professor McCarthy. Of the $6,414 given for 
the purchase of books, etc., for the use of the Chair, but $3,000 
remains, producing about $125 a year. It is almost comical to read 
in the report that among the expenditures for “ Library, equipment 
and furniture” was $5.20 for department of American History. It 
is not even certain that that money was spent for. books for the 
Chair of American [Catholic] History. 

No wonder K. of C. members ask: What are we getting for 
our money? It goes to pay a Professor for instructing pupils who 
pay a fee to the University—and he don’t get enough. 


HAVE WE ANY WRITERS? 


The wonderful progress of Catholicity in this our country is 
often shown to us—the ‘learning and energy of our clergy are 
themes of weekly elucidation. But it looks to us as if the Church 
in this country lacks expounders and defenders of the faith. There 
does not appear to be a prelate or priest in the country competent 
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to tell what Catholic belief is, or to explain it properly. Arch- 
bishop Gibbons seems the only exception—his “ Faith of our 
Fathers” saving him. 

Look at the books that have been issued in this country in 
explanation of the Faith! In olden times, of course, it is not to be 
wondered at that foreign publications had to be depended on. But 
is it not strange that now, with, say thirteen millions of Catholics, 
Bishops in plenty and priests by thousands, that we must still be 
dependent upon some English or Australian Bishop or French or 
German learned priest for books of instruction and devotion? Is 
it our Bishops cannot write? Can the laity do nothing more than 
translate? Why is it that the few cases there have been of original 
authorship that but a limited sale resulted while these foreign 
reprints run up into scores of thousands? 

Should not Catholics refuse to buy these foreign publications ? 
Is not Protection a principle to apply to build up our Catholic 
literary capacities? If publishers can pirate foreign works or pur- 
chase plates to be printed here they will not pay Bishops or others 
to write original books. But it surely is time for the Catholics of 
this country, now they have a University, to show that they have 
those competent to write books of instruction in the faith or devo- 
tion to its precepts. It don’t look that way now. THE RESEARCHES, 
as a step towards this, urges that none of these foreign works be 
purchased. They are mostly English. There is one prayer book 
printed in this country that actually contains a prayer “that the 
power of England may extend in both the Indies.” Our magazines 
have too many foreign contributors. Where are our own? If they 
cannot write, why is it? 


DEATH OF DR. STAFFORD. 


On December 30, 1907, I received from Rev. D. J. Stafford, 
of Washington, a request for any material relating to the History 
of the Church in Washington. 

On January 3, 1908, he died. 

The request shows that he thought himself well enough after 
his return from the hospital, where he had been operated on, to 
undertake a needed work. He was always friendly minded to me 
and always helpful when I applied to him for information from the 
records of St. Patrick’s Church. May he rest in peace. 
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MIXING MAKES MUDDLE. 


It amuses me to read editorials or utterances by Priests against 
mixed marriages. I have just read one in the Monitor of Newark, 
New Jersey. While I read Archbishop Ryan was mixing two rich 
mixers. Years ago I said much—and it was effective, too—in my 
Journal against Prelates hiring themselves to do the mixing for 
rich ones. Rome, it is said, disapproved of their doing so. It 
ceased for a while but I guess the order permitted. it to be done in 
certain kind of cases. At any rate these mixers seem to have it 
proclaimed in the daily papers that a Prelate is to do the mixing. 
Something ought to stop. Either the sermons and editorials or 
the presence of the Prelates. The laity see these carryings on. So 
all the prattle about the evils of mixed marriages is simply idle 
twaddle. All said is true but after all it is nonsense. The Prelates 
know what is right to do and so they do it, but I wish to goodness 
gracious they wouldn’t! The children and certainly the grand- 
children of these mixers will be non-Catholics and abhorrers of the 
Faith. You rarely can find the descendants of Catholics of a cen- 
tury ago to be Catholics. Every case it is a mixed marriage. 

I once asked the late Theophilus Cauffmann how his father 
came to leave the Catholic Church? 

“Oh! My father was an intelligent man,” answered he with 
perfect sincerity. “ He doubted Transubstantiation.” 

“Whom did he marry?” I asked. 

“ A Baptist lady,” he replied. 

That was the Transubstantiation. 

Yet that man’s father, being a foreign-born Catholic, was not 
allowed by Governor Penn in 1769 to hold land in Pennsylvania, 
although the Assembly had passed a Bill to permit him to do so. 
The Governor vetoed it. Cauffmann would not take the oath of 
abjuration which denied Catholic doctrine. But his son was more 
“intelligent” when he mixed with a Baptist. 


THE ARCHIVES AT BALTIMORE. 


Not having succeeded in getting the Catholic University to 
undertake the work of indexing, cataloguing and making summary 
of the thousands of original documents of Catholic American his- 
torical interest and value at the Cardinal’s residence, I sought the 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington to do this work. I am happy 
beyond telling that that Institution will undertake the work. This 
of course means under the direction and approval of the Cardinal. 
It appears that I applied at the proper time. Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson, the Director of the Department of Historical Research, 
writes me, April 5th: 

*T have had in mind for some time the very thing you speak 
of. The operations of this Department are by no means limited 
to the materials for American History which are to be found in 
Europe. More of its work is done in this country than there. 
Furthermore, by no means intending that its work shall be confined 
to the field of political and constitutional history and having myself 
a warm interest in the religious history of America, I set on foot 
about three years ago the preparation of the Protestant half of a 
Guide to the materials for American religious history which are to 
be found in the archives of denominations and missionary societies 
and the libraries of denominational colleges and theological institu- 
tions, etc. I had planned next to undertake a similar guide to 
Catholic materials. In the meantime let me assure you that the 
desirability of such a summary or survey or manual is and has for 
several years been in my thoughts.” 

So there is every likelihood that a Guide to the Catholic 
Archives at Baltimore will in the near future be issued by this 
Institution established by the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. 


“YANKEE” AND BARRY. 


Dr. George H. Moore at meeting of New York Historical 
Society, December 1, 1885, on “Origin and History of Yankee 
Doodle,” assigned the origin of the word to the Low-Dutch word 
“ Janker,” which signifies “a howling cur, a yelper, a growler, a 
grumbling person.” 

Yet admirers of Commodore John Barry take delight in repeat- 
ing that absurd alleged response of Barry to the hail of the British, 
“Saucy Jack Barry! Half Irish and half Yankee.” 

Barry was not “saucy.” Nothing in his career to justify the 
term as expressive of his methods. He was not called “ Jack” by 
any admirers nor enemies during his lifetime. Half Irish! Think 
of Barry saying that. Half Yankee! He would have abhorred 
being called a Yankee. South of New England it was a term of 
opprobrium and not one of commendation or honor during Barry’s 
career. Only an ignoramus could have originated the alleged 
response. His admirers ought not to use it. They display 
ignorance in doing so. 
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CANADA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The American colonists, long before the Revolutionary War, 
were ill-at-ease because of Canada fearing the alliance of the 
Canadians and Indians to make war on the “free Protestant 
colonies.” Hence when the French and Indian War, as it is called 
in American History, came on—1755-63—and even before, when 
Louisburg was taken, they were eager in effort and spirited in 
enthusiasm in warfare against the Canadians. An animating and 
vindictive temper of the Colonists in their hostile manifestations 
was aroused by their antipathy and deep prejudice against the 
Canadians because of their religion. A triumph over “ Popery, 
Superstition and Slavery” was achieved when Louisburg was cap- 
tured and later when Canada was surrendered to Great Britain 
and thus the menace to the Colonies, as they regarded the Canadians, 
was removed. 

The Colonies had spent much in money and had sacrificed 
greatly in men aiding England to win Canada. Yet this triumph 
of the Colonists was but a victory bringing distress, and yet in the 
tribulations was the seed of our mighty Nation. 

To aid in defraying the heavy expense of capturing Canada, 
England was obliged to impose increased taxation in various forms 
and to levy tribute on the Colonists by duties on imports to the 
Colonists and by the famous Stamp Act requiring stamps upon legal 
and commercial papers. These caused opposition, remonstrances, 
petitions, which brought more or less cessation of grievances 
though restrictions and oppressions continued. 

In 1768, September 22-28, a Convention of Delegates from 
every town in Massachusetts was held and a Message sent the 
King therefrom humbly pleading for redress. 

Thomas Cushing, Speaker of the Colonial House of Repre- 
sentatives sent the Message to Dennis De Berdt, Colonial Agent in 
London, who received it November 4, 1768, through the hands of 
Arthur Lee who acted as Agent of the Selectmen of Boston. Fail- 
ing to secure personal audience with the King, the Message was 
not delivered. 

The Message, however, is of historical import. It reminded 
the King that though the English Nation had become subject to a 
great debt in consequence of the war against France by which 
Canada had been conquered, that nevertheless the Colonies had like- 
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wise borne a heavy burden from the same cause. The Message said: 

“The present discontent, we apprehend, originally arose from 
the Nation’s having been informed of the ability of ye people here 
to pay considerable duty and taxes: whoever made such a repre- 
sentation did not attend duly to the heavy load of debt lying upon 
the Provinces incurred chiefly by our expenses in defending and 
enlarging his Majesty’s American Territories in the last war, which 
was borne by the people with the greatest alacrity. The Nation, 
itself being involved in a heavy debt, was easily induced to avail 
herself of the supposed influence of the Colonies and, unfortunately, 
as they apprehend, took such a measure as will naturally awaken 
the jealousy of every free and sensible people, seit by passing 
Acts to tax them without their consent.” 

So eager as they were to conquer Canada as an abode of that 
“ Popery” they abhorred they had found their victory had brought 
England’s oppressive hands on themselves. 

So they came to regard Canada as the cause now of, as they 
claimed, unconstitutional acts against them, and their remonstrances 
represented as “arising from a spirit of faction, disloyalty and 
rebellion.” 

So when, in 1774, “ the Quebec Act” was passed by the British 
Parliament extending the boundaries of that Province and, still 
more atrocious, restoring to the Canadians a portion of their relig- 
ious rights enjoyed under the rule of France, the religious preju- 
dices of the Colonists—the “free Protestant Colonies,” as they 
declared themselves to be—were aroused and in the spirit of vin- 
dictive passion “ On to Canada” became, if not in words, the spirit 
of the armed resistance they began in 1775. 

Once more they would capture Canada, the territory if not the 
people, and hold it for themselves as it seemed ever to be a menace 
whether possessed by France, the country of “ Papists” or by their 
own loved England. 

In this invasion of Canada for its possession they would, how- 
ever, seek to gain the aid of the once despised Canadians, though 
“ Papists” all. And strange to tell, so plain is the testimony thereto, ' 
the Canadians, the People, the habitans, very generally welcomed 
the Americans—the Bostonnais—and until disaster came were very 
helpful in many ways. : 

But here again, so evident is the testimony to it, the old—and 


yet ever-present—prejudice against “ Popery” had to manifest itself. 
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even to the very people whom it was sought to gain and to hold in 
maintenance of the endeavor they were making to gain redress from 
England. 

Even the great Continental Congress, with Washington pre- 
siding, had to denounce “ the establishment of Popery in Canada— 
of a Religion fraught with impiety, bloodshed and murder in every 
part of the world and which had deluged England in blood.” 

Congress did that at a time when, with double-faced duplicity, 
it was professing to the Catholics of Canada that difference in 
religion made no difference between men battling for Liberty, and 
appealing to these Catholics to join with them in resisting slavery 
and arbitrary power. 

“ Perfidious Congress” is the reported declaration of the Cana- 
dians when the two Addresses—that to “the People of England” 
denouncing their religion and that to themselves seeking alliance 
with those of the despised faith were read. 

Even after the alliance with France—‘*‘ a Country in which the 
Roman Catholic faith’ was professed, as Washington expressed 
it—this fear of Canada and of its possible possession by France 
again terrorized them. 

An expedition under Lafayette was projected for the invasion 
of Canada. Preparations therefore were made and movements 
arranged in accord therewith. Suddenly the enterprise was aban- 
doned. It was then feared that if secured by aid of French and 
under Lafayette, a Frenchman, that France might insist on holding 
the Country after the cessation of the war. 

Their own attempt to capture Canada had failed in 1775-6 
and they actually feared to succeed in 1778-9 if France codperated 
for fear it would again be a French possession. So they, preferred, 
it would seem, that the enemy England might hold it rather than 
“a country in which the Roman Catholic Religion was professed.” 

France had stipulated to secure the independence of the 
Colonies not to aid them in conquesting crusades, paying her ex- 
penses and at same time loaning money to the Colonies in the 
endeavor. 

Lafayette was to lead the army of occupation as an inspiration 
to the Canadians to rally around him. But the fear of the Ameri- 
cans that France would hold the country as a restoration to her 
power and as a price for her codperation seems to have been the 
prevailing force which caused the abandonment of the project 
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though in fact France discouraged even the suggestion of it and 
directed her Ministers to oppose the project. 

But as a historical fact now known the policy of France was 
antagonistic to the conquest of Canada or Nova Scotia, though that 
was not known to the United States nor even to its Minister, Dr. 
Franklin, in Paris. Even when it was suggested to make reference 
in the instruction to Franklin of the project for attacking Canada, 
Gérard, the French Minister to whom the draft had been shown, 
discouraged it. 

While leaders in Congress and in the army regarded the con- 
quest of Canada as a glorious achievement, the French government, 
knowing this state of feeling, gave no approbation to the project 
well knowing its motives would be suspected. Hence the instruc- 
tion to their Ministers, Gérard and Luzerne, not to give approval 
nor to show hostility to the proposed enterprise. Remember these 
things when you wonder “ Why Canada did not join in the Revo- 
lution.” There are, of course, interior as well as these mentioned 
exterior causes, which prevented, the main one being the opposi- 
tion of Bishop Briand of Quebec and through him the clergy of the 
Country who, with two or possibly three, exceptions were hostile 
to the Americans and so controlled the people. Excommunication 
was the malediction upon all who disobeyed. 

So opposing forces harmonized in result—and Canada re- 
mained under British authority and would not, now, be under that 
of the United States of America. 
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REV. JOHN CARROLL DECLARES TO BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN AMERICANS WERE “A LITTLE OUT 
OF HUMOR” WITH THE FRENCH FOR NOT 
“TAKING SOME DECISIVE MEASURES” TO GIVE 
AID—JANUARY, 1778. 


The American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia celebrated 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin 
in 1906. As a memorial the Society published, in five volumes, an 
account of the ceremonies and also a Calendar of the Papers of 
Franklin in possession of the Society. From this collection, by the 
courtesy of the Secretary, Dr. Hayes, the annexed letter of Rev. 
John Carroll have been obtained. p 

France signed Treaty of Alliance February 6, 1778, about 
the time Father Carroll’s letter reached Franklin in Paris. 

MARYLAND, Rock CREEK, 
NEAR GEORGETOWN, Jan. 18, 1778. 
My Dear & VENERABLE FRIEND: 

Will you allow your fellow traveller to and from Canada to 
take the opportunity of a vessel sailing from his neighborhood to 
renew his assurances of esteem & respects and to congratulate you 
on the recovery of your health, which I have the pleasure to hear 
is now in a good state; after all your labours & fatigues. It is a 
great pleasure to me to reflect, that while you are employed by 
your country in so honourable and important a station, you are out 
of the way of suffering many inconveniences ill suited to your age 
& now enjoy a pleasurable communication with men of the first 
character, in every respect & such as can both give you pleasure & 
relish that, which you can return. I have seen in a Leyden Gazette 
some pretty French verses Le voila ce mortel, &c., written under 
your pictures; I see by this, & many other things that you are much 
in mode at Paris; and as that is said to be every thing there it is 
a good prognostick of your political success. To tell you the truth 
we begin to be a little out of humour at the delay of the Bourbon 
princes in taking some decisive measures and I am very well con- 
vinced that if they procrastinate much longer, every word of a 
letter in the supplement of the Leyden Gazette of June 14th, 1777, 
the author of which I could venture to swear to, will certainly 
come to pass. 

If the vessel which carries this goes safe to France, she will 
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carry the melancholy news of poor Mr. Pliarnes’ death. He left 
this house where I live with my Br. the 6th inst. & went over the 
next day to Alexandria. He was coming back across Potomack the 
same evening, when he fell out of the boat, as he was sitting in an 
unguarded posture & was most unfortunately drowned. Such is 
the account given by the Ferry men. But it is now said that some 
circumstances raise suspicions to the prejudice of these men & I 
hear just now, that they are taken up and put in irons. My Br. 
has been at Alexandria ever since to pursue this matter, notwith- 
standing all endeavours hitherto used his body is not yet found. 
You cannot conceive the universal grief occasioned by this most 
unfortunate accident. He had endeared himself in a most extraor- 
dinary manner to all his acquaintances. Not only his friends but 
I fear that the American States will feel his loss. I hear that his 
house have sent several valuable cargoes for the use of the army 
and publick. 

Genl. Schuyler’s two eldest daughters have been married some 
time; but I have not heard that the mild Miss Peggy has found a 
match for her liking yet. I mention this, because I am well con- 
vinced you cannot but interest yourself in the concerns of that 
most amiable and hospitable family. We universally think here 
that the Genl. was’cruelly used in being superseded in ‘his com- 
mand to the Northward. The assigned cause was no more than a 
pretext; the real one was that he was not the favourite of the great 
part of the forces, which were to compose that army. But I sup- 
pose you have better and more authentick accounts of all these 
matters. Our fellow traveller my cousin is now at Congress. I 
have not seen Chace since we parted in Canada. 

As I make no doubt but every man of letters in Paris is de- 
sirous of being introduced to you, perhaps you [have] ready seen 
a very agreeable & modest man Abbé Brotier an ex-Jesuit, editor 
of a fine edition of Tacitus & author of other performances, which 
recommend him much to the litterary world. When I was at Paris 
he was proposing to publish from an original copy the correspon- 
dence of the Marquis of Gorey. If you either have or should get 
acquainted with this most valuable man, shall I beg of you the 
favour to assure him of my remembrance and affection? I have 
likewise to request of you to take care & forward by the opportuni- 
ties, which you will know of any letters which may be recommended 
to you by some friends in Flanders, whom I have taken the liberty 
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to direct in sending them by that way. You are undoubtedly happy 
in the society of many agreeable persons & in the enjoyments fur- 
nished by a fine, civilized country; but I still flatter myself that 
you will once again revisit this western world. If you do, then 
will there be here a new order of things, a new combination of 
ideas & pursuits; indeed it will be truly the new world. You will 
be received with transport & I hope I shall be one of the many to 
welcome your return. In the meantime I remain my Dr. Sr. Yr. 
truly affte. & respectful friend, 
}. 

[Letters to Franklin, Vol. I, Part I, American Philosophical 
Society. ] 

AMERICANS REVOLTED TO SAVE “OUR RELIGION 
FROM POPERY.” 

In 1775 the Committee for Rowan County, North Carolina, 
urged the Captains to prepare for war, seized all the gunpowder 
they could find and resolved to arouse like one Man in Defense of 
our Religion from Popery, Our Liberty from Slavery and our 
Lives from Tormenting Death. [Avery’s His. U. S., V., 354.] 


A BRITISH INFORMER IN THE CONNECTICUT 
ASSEMBLY. 

William Heron, of Reading, Connecticut, was a spy for Sir 
Henry Clinton when Commander of the British at New York. He 
reported under name “ Hiram” on April 24, 1781, his attempt at 
“sounding” General Parsons, an American commander, in order 
to have him make efforts to bring about a reconciliation, for’ which 
he would be “amply rewarded both in a decorative and honorary 
way and manner besides making a provision for his son.” 

He represented to Parsons that he had lately been in New 
York under a flag of truce when a friend sought him relative to 
Parsons saying to “ Hiram”: “Don’t you judge him [Parsons] 
to be a gentleman possessed of too much understanding and liber- 
ality of sentiment to think that the welfare of his country consists 
in an unnatural alliance with the Enemies of the Protestant religion, 
a perfidious nation, with whom no faith can be long kept.” 

The attempt, however; did not succeed. Heron had himself 
elected to the Connecticut Assembly, “ where scout advices from 
Congress, from Washington were canvassed,” so he could the better 
inform Clinton. [Mag. Am. His., Jan., 1884, p. 63.] 
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REVOLUTIONARY CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
NOTES. 


“That great, that astonishing incident in human affairs, the 
American Revolution.” [Edward Everett’s Oration at Concord, 
1825. ] 

“To the valiant Captain, successful Organizer, wise and most 
prudent Administrator, who stood sponsor at the birth of our 
nation upon its career of political independence, we render sincere 
thanks and are grateful that his memory is enshrined in the hearts 
of the people in the endearing term ‘Father of his Country.’” 
[Msgr. Griffin’s Prayer at Lincoln Memorial Meeting, Worcester, 
Mass., February 12, 1909. ] 


A TORY ADDRESS “TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES.” 


Cosmopolitan in an Address “ To the Inhabitants of the Ameri- 
can Colonies,” in 1776, said: 

The subjects of France are generally devoted to their Prince, 
though he rules them with an iron rod, and treats them as slaves. 
This Kingdom once had Parliaments whose concurrence was neces- 
sary for the making of laws and for the raising of money. They 
suffered the Cardinals to deprive them of a share in the Govern- 
ment and their Parliament at this day, are assembled to pass such 
laws as the King is pleased to present, which none dare to refuse. 
Many of the offices of state are purchased of the Crown. to in- 
crease his revenue. The nobility, clergy, gentry and burgesses of 
Paris and other cities are exempted from a tax on their land, while 
others are bowing beneath the weight. Their religion is papistical. 
The Protestants sought long for their liberties and religion and at 
length obtained a toleration. But this was abolished and a cruel 
persecution ensued, which cost the King several hundred thousand 
of the most industrious part of his. subjects. 

It was the boast of a Spanish King, that the sun never set 
upon all his extensive dominions. This Kingdom had formerly 
great and extensive privileges. Its inhabitants acted like freemen 
—hbehaved in a manner that made monarchs tremble. Upon an 
infraction of their rights their allegiance ceased. They despised 
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even the pageantry of the King. No laws could be made or 
repealed but by the consent of the subjects; nor could any taxes 
be raised but by the concurrence of the people. They have now 
lost these privileges. Ferdinand, after Spain became one mon- 
archy, by many artful, insidious and curious practices, sapped the 
foundation of its freedom, and the great men bartered away their 
liberties; they sold themselves and their posterity to the Crown. 
Slow and silent were their first attacks. The States, consisting of 
the nobility, clergy, and representatives of the Commons meet now 
only to record and confirm the decrees of the court which will 
compel a submission, should they refuse it. Thus the Crown of 
Spain has become absolutely despotick and the inquisition rages in 
all its horrours. .. . 

When the Stuart family possessed the throne the nation were 
in a situation truly melancholy. For a long course of years the 
liberty of the subjects seemed to be fluctuating. Its motion was 
sometimes direct and sometimes retrograde. Its eccentricities were 
very great when the English spirit roused, and Cromwell, with his 
sword paved the way for the restoration of the gay and dissolute 
Charles the Second. His successor, the Duke of York a determined 
and bigoted Prince, attacked the liberties of the people in a more 
fatal manner; generally proceeding until he broke down all the 
fences and barriers of a free Constitution. The tragedy of English 
freedom would now have received its finishing stroke had not the 
lion once more roused. The patriots of the day hunted up from 
the darkness of antiquity the principles of their free Government. 
These were hammered on the popular anvil, until they became 
familiar to every breast. They drove James from the Kingdom, & 
ushered in the glorious Revolution. [Amer. Arch., 4-3, p. 1347.] 


“THE BARBAROUS IDOLATRY” OF THE INDIANS 
PREFERABLE TO “ POPERY.” 


“ A Defence of the Resolutions and Address of the American 
Congress in Reply to Taxation no Tyranny,” by the author of 
“ Regulus,” issued in London in 1775 as a reply to Dr. Johnson’s 
pamphlet, contains the following: 

“Does Dr. Johnson really believe that ‘every act of the present 
government aims at public good? Will he make mankind believe 
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that government aimed at public good, when it established Popery 
and French laws through extended Canada? 

“Did our pious Bench of Bishops aim at the public good, 
when they concurred in that impious bill? Or could they deem it 
a matter of indifference whether liberal Christianity or persecuting 
idolatry, truth or error, be established and propagated? Have they 
so learned Christ? Have they so studied Magna Charta? If this 
profane sacrifice has been made on Protestant altars, by episcopal 
hands, what security have we that the same government will not 
establish the less barbarous idolatry of the Five Nations, throughout 
the rest of Christian America?” 

Referring to the Address of Congress to the Canadians in 
which they laud the liberality of sentiment of the Canadians and 
assume that difference in religion will make no difference in minds 
of men aspiring to Liberty and yet in the Address to the People of 
Great Britain denounce the religion of the Canadians as “one 
fraught in impiety, bloodshed and murder in every part of the 
world.” 

The Defence says of this despicable course to which Dr. John- 
son had alluded: 

“Much quibble and falacy have been employed to expose the 
‘conduct of Congress in their address to the Canadians. A British 
Parliament might establish a code of French laws to be the law of 
Englishmen, as well as a conquered proyince, and the Bench of 
Bishops might erect the host or the inquisition, and the ministerial 
writer applaud the policy of the one and the piety of the other. 
But if the Congress in defence of the constituent Colonies, adopt 
the state-craft or priest-craft of government, by an address to 
the generosity or the interest of Frenchmen, it is hypocrisy or 
sedition. They cannot pass a general censure on the sanguinary 
tenets of Popery, at the same time that they pay a conciliatory 
compliment to the liberal sentiments of the French nation, without 
severe reflections upon their treachery and double dealings. The 
‘Canadians have been indulged with privileges injurious to the Prot- 
estants, not only of that settlement, but of all America, with the 
hope that bigotry might be made the best engine of ‘despotism. 
‘The colonies were therefore in the right to counteract this insidious, 
rascally plot; in which religion and justice, the honour of God and 
their country, were equally prostituted and sacrificed to the idol 
power.” [P. 55.] 
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CATHOLIC INDIANS VISIT ROCHAMBEAU’S ARMY. 


In the Journal of Claude Blanchard, Commissary of the Frenclr 
Army, it is recorded under date of August 29, 1780: 

“A score of savages arrived at Newport; part of them Iro- 
quois. Some others came from a village called The Falls of St. 
Louis (situated in the environs of Albany) which is Catholic, as 
they asked to hear Mass, on arriving. Among them was a Mulatto 
who had served with the Americans; he spoke French and they 
called him Captain Louis. There was also a German who had lived 
among them since he was twelve years old. The only clothing 
which these savages had was a blanket in which they wrapped 
themselves; they had no breeches. . . . These savages, for a long 
time friendly to the French and who, in speaking of the King of 
France, called him our Father, complimented Rochambeau, who 
received them very kindly and gave them some presents. Among 
other things some red blankets which had been greatly recom- 
mended to us on our departure from Brest. He told them that 
many of their neighbors, deceived by the English, had made war 
upon the Americans, who, they had told them, were our enemies; 
that, on the contrary, they were our friends, and that we came to- 
defend them, and that they would pursue a course of conduct agree- 
able to their father if they would act in the same way and make 
war upon the English; he urged them to remember this discourse: 
well and repeat it to their neighbors. They dined that day with 
him at his quarters. I saw them at table for an instant, they behaved 
themselves well there and ate cleanly enough. In the afternoon: 
the troops were shown them, who manceuvred and went through 
the firing exercise; they showed no surprise, but seemed to be well 
pleased with this exhibition. On the next day they dined on board’ 
the ‘Duc de Bourgogne.’ In the evening they were persuaded to- 
dance. They went away on the second of September. Some other 
Catholic savages had asked us for a priest; we sent them a 
Capuchin who was chaplain of one of the vessels.” [P. 61-3.] 
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BOSTONIANS ARM AGAINST THE FRENCH, 1768—SEEK 
THEIR AID, 1775-6. 


On September 12, 1768, was held “a meeting of the Free- 
holders and other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston legally quali- 
fied and warn’d in public Town Meeting assembled,” James Otis 
presided. It was called because of a report that Governor Bernard 
had “intimated his apprehensions that one or more Regiments of 
his Majesty’s Troops are daily to be expected here.” 

This the meeting protested against being done without their 
consent. The meeting further Resolved: 

“As by a good and wholesome Law of this Province, every 
listed Soldier and other Householder (except Troopers who by law 
are otherwise provided for) shall be always provided with a well 
fix’d Firelock, Musket, Accoutrement and Ammunition as is in said 
law particularly mentioned, to the satisfaction of the Commission 
Officers of the Company. And as there is at this time a prevailing 
Apprehension in the minds of many, of an approaching war with 
France: In order that the Inhabitants of this Town may be pre- 
pared in case of sudden danger: Voted, That those of the said 
Inhabitants who may at present be unprovided, be and hereby are 
requested duely to observe said Law at this time.” 

Of course the Resolve was but a pretext. There was “a pre- 
vailing apprehension in the minds of many of an approaching war” 
not with France but with England. So the people were simply 
being told to prepare with “ firelock, musket, accoutrements and 
ammunition.” 

This was “ really the first attempt at armed resistance under 
the cover of protecting themselves against invasion by the French.” 

Ten years later of this public declaration of an apprehension 
of war with France, the Bostonians were delighted and strengthened 
by the Alliance with France, signed February 6, 1778. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


“T am nothing, but truth is everything.” 


GOOD WORK. 


I congratulate you on the good work you are doing. [Bishop 
McGolrick. | 


“ ABLY.” 


“Mr. Griffin ably and interestedly as well as _ historically 
handles his subject.”"—General Stephen Moylan. [The Record, 
Louisville, March 25th. ] 


“LOVED AMERICA.” 


“ God grant you many days to Holy Church and her early his- 
tory in our loved America.” [M. Bernard Murphy, O.S.B.] 


“THE GREATEST OF LIVING HISTORIANS.” 


That greatest of living historians, Martin I. J. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, in his April RESEARCHES shows the important part played 
by the Moylans in the war of the Revolution. Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, Germantown and other historic battlefields are recalled. 
Correspondence between Washington and General Moylan shows 
the privations and sacrifices made by these heroes in the struggle 
for American independence. [Catholic Columbian, March, 1909.] 





“IS IT NOT AMAZING?” 


“You have placed the Catholics of this country under an 
obligation that may not, and probably will not, be realized and 
appreciated as it deserves by our generation, but future generations 
will bless and honor you. . When we consider the great interest 
and importance of your work and the millions of Catholics in this 
country, is it not amazing that an edition of one thousand copies is 
more than enough for the demand?” [Wm. H. Bennett, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.] 
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“IMPORTANT PART.” 


“Tt is highly important that the prejudice and bigotry in years 
gone by, shall not prevent the present and coming generations of 
Irish Catholics from knowing of the important part taken by this 
Race and Creed in establishing our government. Trusting that 
those for whom you are laboring may give you a liberal support.” 
[Thomas J. Meighen, Preston, Minn. ] 


A VISIT TO FATHER MATHEW’S HOME. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, the historian, in ordering six hundred 
copies of the October Abstainer for distribution at his parish 
church, praised that issue and spoke of his recent visit to Ireland, 
when he went to the hall where Father Mathew is believed to have 
taken the pledge, saw the church he officiated at and the house he 
lived in, as also the statues of him in Cork and Dublin. Mr. Griffin 
is securing copies of all the letters to Father Mathew from the 
United States, or from him to people in this country. Notwith- 
standing Father Mathew’s work, the writer says Ireland spent last 
year eighty-five million dollars for rum. “Oh, the pity of it! I 
told some drinkers, ‘ You would die for Ireland, but you will not 
stop drinking rum, which is helping England and debasing your- 
selves.” [Catholic Abstainer, December, 1908. ] 


PHILADELPHIA CATHOLICS IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


“ Colonial Catholics and Their Work in the Early Days in 
Philadelphia” formed the subject of a lecture delivered by Martin 
I. J. Griffin on Sunday evening in the basement of St. Stephen’s 
Church to a large audience. The lecture referred mainly to Dr. 
John Michael Browne, the pioneer Catholic in that section of the 
city; his brother-in-law, Dr. Thadeus Murphy, and Rev. Theodore 
Schneider. [Catholic Standard-Times, December 19, 1908.] 


“ May God continue to bless your noble work and effort, and 
surely a hearty ad multos annos, believe me.” [Rev. Henry J. Ehr, 
Stevens’ Point, Wis.] 
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BLEMISHES IN THE BOOK. 


Your latest volume (to date) on “ Catholics and the American 
Revolution” is at hand. In perusing it, I note the absence of an 
index—also absence of dates of events. Also that too much space 
is given to detailed accounts of battles, etc. What the subject of 
your work requires (in my opinion) is an account of individuals, 
their ancestry—place of birth and service in this country—without 
occupying space which increases the number of volumes. Details 
of engagements add no value to the work, because all that is pub- 
lished in the history of the times and events. These suggestions 
are made in a friendly spirit, by an Irish Catholic to a friend—a 
zealous friend of my race and creed. Think it over. If there is 
anything of merit in my criticism, avail of it; if you disapprove, 
never mind. [P. J. McCarthy, Providence, R. I.] 

Index not needed, I thought, as the Contents contains the title 
of the articles. Will have index in third book for the three volumes. 
No details of battles are given beyond a relation to show the part 
taken by the one written about. There must be few cases of lack 
of dates of events. That I have specially striven to avoid when 
exact date could be discovered. A genealogical record showing 
ancestry is not in my line of research, as I am not attempting to 
give family history. 

I am not “ filling space.” Patrons would wonder if they saw 
all I leave out. I try to give a full account of the career of the 
one I present, so that a historical record may appear which admirers 
may take, pick out what attracts and by addresses or writings 
present our Catholic worthies to the people. I am not trying to 
present popular recitals. I am not making biographical praises. 
I am simply compiling the historical record of these men in order 
to preserve it and so to have ever ready the proof of our claims, 
I am not making ready readers for the people. I am supplying, 
mainly, the hard, dry, “stubborn” facts without any adornment, 
frills or flounces or rhetorical ornaments, so that the intelligent 
who have the book have ‘a source of information from which they 
may gather sufficient to disseminate among the people who will not 
tead works of history but will listen to speakers or perhaps read 
newspaper articles derived from my books. 
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“THE ONLY MAN.” 


“ Martin, why not get out a history of C. T. A. Union? You 
are the only man who can do it.” 

Oh! no I couldn’t do it, because I don’t do “to order” work. 
The Union wanted its History compiled. Dr. McSweeney of Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, who never had an active identity with the 
Union, was selected to do it. He gathered the material from those 
who knew. He was paid fifteen hundred dollars. The Committee 
wouldn’t use a line of it. So Joseph P. Gibbs, of Philadelphia, was 
selected to write the History. He made a botch of it and shamed 
many members. A priest and a lawyer have failed to properly tell 
the Union’s record. I never would be sought to do the work and 
wouldn’t do it, as I have more important works to do and heaps of 
it to do and more than I will live to do. 





“NOT OVER PLENTIFUL.” 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, the man who has 
been doing so much in the cause of historical truth and accuracy, 
particularly in regard to Catholic and Irish influences and people 
in America, has gone over to Ireland to engage in research work. 
It goes without saying that his reputation preceded him and that 
the welcome extended was one of the genuine Irish kind. Men like 
Mr. Griffin are not over plentiful although they are greatly needed 
in order that the flood of darkness which other writers and his- 
torians have poured upon certain subjects may be dispelled by a 
flood of light. It requires the highest scholarship to be a truthful, 
and therefore a reliable, historian, and it may be that much of the 
untruthfulness and misinformation which characterizes writers who 
deal with Catholic subjects and the achievements of Catholic men 
and women in the western hemisphere can be ascribed to lack of 
this thorough scholarship. [Western World, Des Moines, Iowa, 
August 22, 1908.] 


“UNIQUE PLACE AND POSITION.” 


“T hope that God will give you the health and strength to 
continue your RESEARCHES. No man is necessary—but, it would 
be difficult to supply your unique place and position.” [F. I. 
Devitt, S.J.) 
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“IT IS TOO CHOPPY AND DOGMATIC.” 


THE QUESTION: 
Father Rector, shall we renew for this thing? No one seems 

to read it; it is too choppy and dogmatic for interest or general 

use; and there seems no prospect of its use as material. 

THE ANSWER: 

Father Rector wants this paid. 








GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 


“T wish to thank you for the information given in the first 
volume of ‘Catholics and the American Revolution.’ There is 
satisfaction in getting at the truth of our early history in this 
country—even though some unpleasant facts are disclosed.” [Rev. 
M. A. Sullivan, Hartford, Conn.] 


RESCUING FROM OBLIVION. 


“T trust the Lord will spare you many years to continue the 
work of rescuing Catholic American History from oblivion.” [Rev. 
Thos. P. Phelan, New York.] 


“A WONDERFUL HELP.” 


I received Catholics in the Revolution, “ Jack Barry” and the 
RESEARCHES. They were a wonderful help to me and I feel that I 
gave a really good lecture. I had a fine audience composed of ali 
creeds and nationalities. The fresh unpublished facts I told in my 
Lecture ! 

So a priest who wanted matter for a St. Patrick’s Day lecture 
writes. But I wish he wouldn’t call Barry “Jack.” Why do 
admirers speak so flippantly of him? 
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